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AMONGST OURSELVES 


There can be scarcely anyone who is not war-conscious these 
days. There have been wars going on some place in the world 
for the past fifteen years, but some of them seemed isolated — 
their reality did not stzike home as sharply as it should have. 
But the war in Europe does strike home, because of its general 
character, because of the relationship of many Americans to some 
of those suffering from it, because once before such a war was a 

_ preliminary to the involvement of the United States. Therefore 
Americans are war-conscious as they have not been in a long 
time. The editors of THe Licuortan take cognizance of this 
consciousness, and present numerous items for helping themselves 
and others think straight thoughts about the war. To that end we 
offer “Meditation on War,” “Hatred is War,” and among the 
pointed paragraphs, “The Road to Peace” and “Catholic Teaching 
on War.” In the welter of comment on war that passes back and 
forth among men and women these days, there will be a place 
for the Christian principles set down here. 
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FOR HER MAJESTY: 


Hail thy heart! the site selected 
From eternity to ring 

With the hushed huzzahs of angels 
At the sacring of a king. 


Hail thy heart! White loom of lilies 
Where his royal robes were spun: 
Raiment pure of flesh more precious 
Than the silks of Solomon. 


Hail thy heart! Unique pavillion 
Where God’s joyous oil was poured 
And thy only son anointed 

All creation’s royal lord! 


Towering heart arrayed with beauty 
Set with splendors sevenfold 

Where the King of kings kept court for 
Nine gay months! Tall house of gold! 


Hail thy heart! High guarded gateway 
Secret stair that Christ came down; 
Likewise made for men to mount by 
To share thy Son’s eternal crown. 


—J. Galvin 
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FATHER TIM CASEY 


THE PARTING WISH 
Cc. D. McENNIRY 





66 OODBYE, Father Casey.” 
“Et cum spiritu tuo,” replied the priest. 
* * * 

Jefferey Wisden had been telling Father Casey how he too was 
once a Catholic— had even served Mass, while the nuns had been 
planning to make a priest of him. It was only after he had finished 
the parish school and gone to public high that his eyes were opened. 
There he began to do a little thinking for himself (so he imagined, 
poor boy, not realizing that the atheistic professor was really doing 
the thinking for him). This thing about a God and a soul and a heaven 
and a hell and so much else, that nobody had even seen or heard or 
felt, no longer appealed to him. Whatever could not be brought into 
the laboratory and analyzed simply did not exist —at least, not for 
him. 

He had no quarrel, he assured Father Casey, with those who get 
comfort out of believing such things. There were lots of features in 
the Catholic Church which he still admired: its marvellous organiza- 
tion, its democracy, its many charitable enterprises, the place it filled 
in the lives of so many unlettered people who didn’t know any better — 
who needed that kind of thing, you know. 

Failing to stir up an argument — the opium of troubled consciences 
—he passed a few remarks on the standard topics of conversation: 
weather, war, crops, unemployment, the third term. Then, crushing 
his cigarette in the ash tray, he rose, declaring his wife (he did not 
designate which one) would be on his neck if he didn’t go back to the 
pullman and listen to her rave about the scenery. That was when he 
said: “Goodbye, Father Casey,” and the priest replied: “Et cum spiritu 
tuo.” 

“What the — What do you mean, ‘Et cum spiritu tuo’?” 

“When you so tactfuly said, ‘Dominus vobiscum,’ courtesy required 
that I return your pious wish with: ‘Et cum spiritu tuo’.” 

“Heck! I didn’t say ‘Dominus vobiscum’!” 
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“Not in Latin. But you said it just the same—in English. The 
thought counts, not the particular idiom in which it happens to be 
expressed. Isn’t that true?” 

“What I said was ‘Goodbye’.” 

“Exactly. ‘Goodbye,’ — ‘God-be-wi-ye’ — ‘God be with ye’ — 
‘Dominus vobiscum’.” 

“°S fact! Had never thought of it before. I must spring that one 
on my atheist companions. They will be flabbergasted to learn that 
they never part from a friend without a priestly ‘Dominus vobiscum’ — 
without commending him to the care of a God in whom they do not 
believe. — ’S fact. A holdover from the dark ages of superstition.” 

“A holdover, all right,” the priest agreed. “We will not quarrel over 
the color of the ages, which you dub the ages of superstition, but which 
we count the ages of faith. I could give you a long list of such hold- 
overs that would amaze you and your atheist friends. In fact, every 
quality, every custom, every principle of action or view of life, that 
makes you fellows fit to live with, is a holdover from those ages. 
Unfortunately many such holdovers are being discarded in the present 
dark ages of Godlessness, and neither the individual nor the family nor 
the state are any the better for it. If it should ever happen that you 
get enough succeeding generations of atheists to discard all these super- 
naturalizing holdovers, you will degenerate into such a brutish crew that 
nobody will be able to stand you — you will not even be able to stand 
yourselves. But it never will happen. Several generations cannot go 
on without God. If they fail to find the true God, they will make them- 
selves a false god out of a star or a fence post.” 


6s(NTRANGE though,” mused Wisden, still intrigued by the meaning 
S of ‘Goodbye,’ “strange that, of all nations, only the hard-headed 

English should have kept Dominus vobiscum as their form of saluta- 
tion.” 

“Are the English really exceptional in this?” the priest inquired. 
“What form of salutation is used by the other nations?” 

“Let me see — French, Italian, Spanish have practically the same 
salutation : ‘Adieu, Addio, A Dios’. Which means ‘to God’.” 

“*To God.’ Simply a short form of ‘I commend you to God — 
Dominus vobiscum’.” 


“And the Germans say ‘Heil Hitler.’ That is surely no holdover.” 
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“But it is a sample of the depths to which intellectual beings descend 
when they reject their Christian holdovers. The true German salutation 
is ‘Gruess Gott’ or ‘Gott befohlen’ or ‘Gehen Sie mitt Gott.’ Nothing 
else but forms of ‘Dominus vobiscum’.” 

“You know, Father Casey, this question of the parting salutation 
would furnish an interesting study.” 

“Interesting, yes, but hardly a study —too clear and simple. What 
is a parting salutation? A wish you express for a friend who is leav- 
ing your company. What is a friend? One you love. What do you 
wish one you love? Protection from all that is evil; enjoyment of all 
that is good. Who has the power to assure that to your friend? God, 
and God alone — the all-loving and all-powerful God. Therefore how 
natural, I might almost say, how necessary it is for you to commit your 
departing friend to the only One who has both the power and the will 
to take care of him. Therefore — ‘Dominus vobiscum.’ 

“When you left home,” the priest continued, “to seek your place in 
the big, uncertain world, a fond anxious mother could do nothing else 
but commend you to God— ‘Dominus vobiscum.’ When your own 
daughter runs up to give you a hurried kiss and say, Daddy, we are 
going for an auto drive, you think of all the dangers to body and soul 
lying in wait for that dear, frail, innocent, care-free creature. You 
cannot be there to protect her, and so you say ‘God-be-wi-ye, daughter’ 
— ‘Dominus vobiscum.’ 

“The sentiments of Christians in the past were the same as the 
sentiments of fathers and mothers and friends of today. That is why 
their parting salutation was ever and always a wish and a prayer for 
those they loved: ‘Adieu, Addio, A Dios, Gott befehlen’ — the saluta- 
tion of the priest at the altar to the people in the church — ‘Dominus 


> 99 


vobiscum’. 
“Did they know it meant the same as the Latin ‘Dominus vobis- 
cum’ ?” 
“Know it! Why, man, it was the Latin form they generally used. 
In the ages of faith, there was an international language that was an 


international language. It was the Latin. Every Christian had at least a 
smattering of it.” 


‘6 OW come that they chose that particular form of salutation — 
‘Dominus vobiscum’ ?” 
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“Because it was the salutation, the wish, the prayer, which they 
prized the most when it was addressed to them by the priest every day 
at Mass. Who was the priest? He was their representative with God, 
offering up the Holy Sacrifice to obtain for them all that was best 
for soul and body. They assisted at that sacrifice at the beginning 
of each new day to secure courage to meet the dangers that awaited 
them, strength to perform the tasks set before them, fidelity to over- 
come the temptations threatening them, patience to carry the burdens 
and bear the sufferings in store for them — in a word, to make sure that 
God would be with them throughout the day. And the priest assured 
them that such would be the case, that such was the purpose and fruit 
of the sacrifice at which they were assisting, as it was his own personal 
wish and prayer. God be with you, my Brothers. ‘Dominus vobiscum.’ 
And not once only — who is satisfied with one brief wish, when so 
much is at stake? Not once only, but again and again, from the very 
first prayer at the foot of the altar until he turned to them for the last 
time .to say Ite, missa est —now the Mass is finished. Go out to 
grapple with the difficulties of the day — and God be with you, ‘Domi- 
nus vobiscum.’ 

“With this refrain sounding in their ears, wherever father parted 
from child, brother from sister, friend from friend, at the door of the 
church, on the threshold of the paternal home, along the roads or in 
the fields, they saluted one another with a wish and a prayer, the wish 
and the prayer sanctified by the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass — ‘Dominus 
vobiscum.’ 

“And remembering well that their priest, despite the high office 
to which, without any merit of his own, he had been called, was still 
a man like themselves, needing God’s constant help and strength and 
comfort, they had ever answered courteously — for Christianity is the 


religion of courtesy — And may God be with you too, O priest — Et 
cum spiritu tuo.” 


ISDEN stood silent, lost in thought. The priest grasped his 
hand and said: 

“Look, we are just entering the Royal Gorge. Go back to that wife 
of yours. ’Tis not blessings she will be calling down on your head 
if you do not show up to listen to her rhapsody. Goodbye, Mr. Wisden.” 

With a shamefaced grin he replied: 

“Et cum spiritu tuo, Father Casey.” 
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CLASSROOM SCENE 
L. F. HyLanp 


(Note: The Pittsburgh public school system has announced that 
this year it will feature a course in “honesty.”) 

Teacher: Now, Johnnie Smith, what is the definition of honesty? 

J. Smith: Honesty means — means — not — not telling any lies. 

Teacher: And does it mean anything else? . . . (Silence) Come 
now, surely you know something else that honesty means. 

J. Smith: Oh yes. It means not stealing, like robbing a bank or 
holding up a filling station. 

Teacher: Oh, but I am sure that we wouldn’t dream of doing any- 
thing so dishonest as that. Can’t you give any other examples of what 
honesty means? . . . Does it mean not cheating in your tests and 
examinations ? 

J. Smith (Looking sheepish because he got an “A” in his last test 
by copying from his neighbor. He covers that up by seeming not to have 
heard.) : Ma’am? 

Teacher: Doesn’t it mean not cheating in examinations? 

J. Smith (Recovered) : I guess so, ma’am. 

Teacher: And it also means not cheating the grocer or the butcher; 
not lying to your mother to get out of some punishment; not going 
with boys who steal from stores. Now children, who can tell me why 
we should be honest? 

(A number of waving hands rise in the air.) 

Teacher: All right, one at a time. Why mustn’t we steal? 

J. Brown: Because you might get caught and get a licking. 

R. Jones: Because the cops might put you in jail. 

A. Robinson: Because my dad says that cheating doesn’t pay. 

L. Jamison: Because if you lie and cheat you won't be able to get 
a job. 

Teacher: Children, children, you shouldn’t be honest just because — 
because you might get caught if you were dishonest. Suppose you 
were all alone and you saw a dollar bill on a table that belonged to some- 
body else, and you knew that nobody would ever find you out if you 
took it, why shouldn’t you take it? 
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J. Smith (doggedly) : Because somebody might be peeking through 
the window. 

Teacher: But suppose nobody was peeking through the window? 
Why shouldn’t you take it even then? 

J. Smith (Stumped): I guess—I guess I don’t know. 

Teacher: Doesn’t anybody know why we shouldn’t steal even if 
nobody can see us? 

Mary Phillips: I know, teacher — because the Bible says it’s wrong. 

Teacher: That’s right, Mary. You learned that in Sunday School, 
didn’t you? The Bible says it’s wrong to steal, and that’s why we should 
never do it. 

J. Smith: My Dad says I don’t have to go to Sunday School. He 
says he don’t believe in kids learning all about the Bible until they 
get older. Anyway, I don’t see what the Bible’s got to do with stealing. 

Teacher: Well, Johnnie, the Bible is — is — (Suddenly realizes that 
she is getting on forbidden public school ground. Decides to break 
through quickly.) The Bible comes from God, and God can see you if 
you steal, and God can punish you. (Making quick transition away 
from dangerous ground.) Now, children, we should all try to be up- 
right and truthful and honest because we want to be good citizens and 
kind to others and strong characters. We should never, never steal 
even a penny or a pin because if we take little things we shall soon be 
taking big things. We should never tell any lies to our mothers or 
fathers to escape punishment because — because if we do we'll have to 
tell more and more lies until we can’t tell the truth any more. 

J. Smith (Not to be side-tracked): How can God see you if you 
steal when nobody’s looking? 

Teacher: Oh, He can see you all right. 

J. Smith: And why didn’t He do something to the gang that robbed 
the bank down town last week, if He saw them doing it? 

Teacher: Oh, He doesn’t always punish people right away when they 
do wrong. 

Mary Phillips: They go to hell when they die, don’t they, teacher? 

J. Smith: My Dad says he don’t believe in hell. He says you get 
what’s coming to you before you die. What is hell, teacher? 

Mary Phillips (Turning on him tartly): It’s where you burn and 
burn and burn forever. 
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J. Smith: Aw, shucks, how can you burn forever? If you burn you 
gotta burn up. 

Teacher: Now, children, we must leave all that to Sunday School. 
Each one of you ask your Sunday School teacher about it the next 
chance you get. Now that we have all decided that we shall be honest 
and never steal and never tell lies, we'll take up our next lesson which is 
geography. Open your books and I’ll explain to you the mineral 
products of Nova Scotia. 








Statistical Propaganda 


One of the arguments used frequently by proponents of 
birth-prevention is the number of deaths caused annually by 
childbirth, which in turn has caused an unnatural fear in many 
young wives. Dr. Scott R. Runnels of Cleveland recently re- 
vealed in the Journal of the American Medical Association that 
+ the commonly accepted figure is grossly exaggerated. It is said 
again and again that 22,000 women die every year in the United 
States in childbirth. In 1937, the fact is that there were just 
10,739 such deaths, i.e., about 4.89 per thousand, a much lower 
percentage than that of some diseases. Moreover, the percentage 
has been constantly dropping over the past several years. Half 
of the deaths usually classified by propagandists as due to child- 
birth are actually due to voluntary abortion or some other cause. 














An “Informed” Politician 


The Pittsburgh Catholic relates this anecdote about a so- 
called Catholic legislator of Pennsylvania. He had consistently 
voted against every type of social legislation proposed during his 
term of office, and for that reason was one day criticized by one 
of his constituents for not supporting the Bishops’ Program 
t (which embodied eleven points of social reform to be supported RS 

by Catholics). 

“What’s that?” asked the legislator, as if he did not hear. 

“I said you should have supported the Bishops’ Program,” 
his critic repeated. “Why didn’t you?” 

“Well, if I didn’t,” answered the statesman, “it was because 
I wasn’t solicited. I know I put an ad in every program I was 
asked to, and if I had known that the bishop was getting out a 
program I certainly wouldn’t have refused.” 

And they say there is no need of an informed Catholic laity! 
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-—-—-- Three Minute Instruction ~~: 


ON BAD BOOKS 


One of the most common and plentiful modern occasions of 
sin is morally bad books. Such are easily available at most 
secular bookstores and private lending libraries, and it is not 
unusual to find the proprietors of such places urging them upon 
their patrons. Catholics should have both a personal and social 
sense of responsibility regarding such: personal, to regulate 
their own conduct, and social to do what they can to prevent 
others from being harmed by such books. Hence they should 
have clear knowledge of what constitutes a bad book and of their 
responsibility in this matter. 


1. One kind of bad book is that which in whole or in part deals 
openly and descriptively with sexual experience, whether in the guise of 
fiction or of science. Such books are a universal occasion of sin, which 
means that no one except for strictly professional reasons approved by 
some authority can say that he may read them because he feels they 
will constitute no danger. Moreover such books fall under the heading 
of “obscene” as defined by most state laws and make their purveyors 
subject to civil penalty. Therefore individuals are not only seriously 
obligated not to read them, but should report the fact that they are 
being sold or lent to others to civil authorities, that the evil may be 
removed. 


2. Another kind of bad book is that which condones and glorifies 
vice over virtue, even though this is not done in an obscene way. Those 
who have authority over others, like parents and guardians, are bound 
not only to avoid reading such books themselves, but to see that they 
are not read by those under their charge. Such books are especially 
harmful to the young, whose minds have not yet sufficiently developed 
to recognize the falseness of the argumentation presented against 
virtue. 


3. A third kind of bad book is that which glorifies sex and romance, 
excitement and horror, to a point where these things unduly upset 
the emotions. Such books usually do not appeal to mature minds, and 
for that reason older people fail to realize the harm they can do to the 
young and immature. Therefore parents and guardians have the re- 
sponsibility of preserving their children from the danger that is 
always present in the reading of such books. 


The difficulty in all this is that of finding out beforehand 
what books are good and what are bad. Two means can be used 
by all who wish to be spared from danger: 1) Reading reviews 
about new books in respectable magazines before buying them, 
and 2) consulting someone who is an authority in the matter. 
Most priests can give good advice in these matters, and should 
be consulted by Catholics. 





, od 
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OUR UN-CATHOLIC ACTION 





An honest, soul-searching review of some of our weaknesses as Cath- 
olics, when we possess the means of strength that the whole world needs. 
Constructive is the criticism, not mere weeping in our sleeve. 





E. F. MILLer 


T IS better to carry a baseball bat over the shoulder than a gun. 
By that token America is by far a better place to live in than 
Europe. Most American boys, though well aware of the use of the 
baseball bat, do not know what a gun looks like except perhaps a beebe 
gun which they received from Santa Claus on their tenth birthday to 
shoot sparrows, and which they soon relegated to the attic after they 
had shot the man next door in the seat of the trousers; or a water gun 
with which they persecuted their neighbor in the school room. To them 
a real gun is something to be found in a museum or at the entrance of 
public parks. European boys, it seems, are not so fortunate in the ways 
of ignorance. 
But it is better still to carry a cross over the shoulder than either 
a baseball bat or a gun. By that I mean, the cross should be the symbol 
or the flag which is carried into all the affairs of life, whether work or 
play or simply taking a stroll down the street. After all, whatever 
civilization we have is due either directly or indirectly to the cross 
insofar as the cross is the Symbol of Christianity, and Christianity is 
the basis of civilization. To make the point still clearer the Christian 
principles which emanate from the cross should not only be so clear 
in the daily lives of men that no one passing by will fail to see them, 
but they should be held aloft like a sword and used like a sword should 
the occasion arise to do so. 


EREIN we Catholics fail. To look at us, to hear us, even to 
H live with us (except on Sunday morning for about an hour and 
on Friday at meal times) no one would ever suspect that we are one 
iota different from the pagans who surround us. We speak the same 
jargon as they do, have the same likes and dislikes, go to the same 
shows, join in the same small talk— and have a deathly fear that we 
will be discovered and unmasked. We have no initiative, first, in ex- 
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emplifying the faith in our own lives, and secondly in injecting the 
faith into a world that has become as dried up as a piece of shoe leather. 
Sometimes we make a bit of noise. But noise seldom does any harm, 
and less seldom, any good. Defensive tactics can save a country, but 
they can never win a country. To prove our point. 

We went out of our way to denounce and condemn the Com- 
munists for daring to erect a pillar that topped all other pillars and 
everything else at the World’s Fair in New York. We scored their 
effrontery, even Gene Tunney taking a hand, for filling a beautiful 
building with murals and statues of Russian life that were only lies 
in color and in stone. The fulminations of our periodicals, our con- 
freres, and even ourselves were fierce and furious. But the fulmina- 
tions were like heat lightning — wonderful to behold but rather harmless 
in effect. Not entirely harmless of course, for I believe that Grover 
Whelan has consented to raise the American flag a few inches or a 
few feet above the sign of the Comrades, and through the efforts 
of Monsignor Fulton Sheen and others the people visiting the building 
are once more made aware that life in RuSsia is not all beer and 
skittles as the art of the exhibit would have one believe. 

But the point of the matter is, we fumbled the ball in the early 
innings. We let the third strike slip by without even offering a cut 
at it. To complain to the umpire afterwards is simply to make clear 
to the world that we were sound asleep when we should have been 
wide awake. Why did we not set up a committee of prominent Cath- 
olics at the very beginning of the preparations for the World Fair to 
see to it that a Catholic building would be the best and finest on the 
lot? It was not due to a lack of prominent Catholic promoters. Neither 
was it due to a lack of skilled Catholic architects. Above all it was 
not due to a lack of gilded Catholic millionaires. The woods are full 
of the latter waiting to be worked on. If there are over 25,000,000 
Catholics in the country, at least one third of the visitors at the Fair 
are Catholic. Many more would be inveigled into attending what other- 
wise would not interest them if we had something there really worth 
looking at. That should have been a sufficient incentive to open the eyes 
of the World of the Future founders and make them see that a spot 
in the World of Tomorrow for us was among the “musts” on the 
list of things to be done. 

But there was no one present to push the project, at least to push it 
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to the point of action. We went sound asleep, and only realized what 
was going on, and started to talk when the meat was burned. What 


would St. Paul say, were he sitting on the sidelines and beholding such 
a calamity? 


HERE are a hundred other examples which prove that we are 
"Te ais our flag, the cross, in the dust. We can find these 
examples wherever we turn. 

On the market today there are so many magazines that I dare say 
no man living knows the exact number. Every time you go into a rail- 
road station you discover new ones. It would take a librarian to 
tabulate them all. Many of them are good — good in the sense that 
they will not effect much harm. But was there ever a time when 
more “tripe” was flowing from the press and being consumed by the 
multitude than now? You do not have to be a peeping Tom to behold 
all around you on trains and street cars men and women poring over 
Liberty, Colliers, The Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal (to mention a few of the better known magazines) as though 
they were reading the Bible and finding therein much improvement for 
the mind. 

But many of the stories in these magazines have less lasting value 
and merit than the ink with which they have been printed. They 
are invariably stories about boys who have just graduated from col- 
lege, who are big and brawny (as though that meant anything —a 
horse is big and brawny) and who are going to get ahead in the world, 
though right now they are pretty much down on their luck; and about 
girls who have not a great deal more on their minds except their hats 
and divers schemes for capturing a boy. The boy and the girl meet; 
from then on it is easy. It would be nauseating to have to live with 
most of the heroes and heroines that march so bravely through the 
pages of modern fiction. 

The ideas apparently uppermost in the minds of most short story 
writers are: 1) God and religion have little to do with the every day 
lives of heroes and heroines. At least nothing need be said about God 
and religion. 2) The only events worth recording are those that take 
place between the ages of eighteen and twenty-five, and which lead up 
to marriage, away from marriage, and back again to marriage. Anyone 
under eighteen or over twenty-five is only a part of the supporting cast. 
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3) Once marriage has taken place, there is nothing more to be said. 
Everything will be fine from that time on. Young love has conquered. 
And so the curtain drops. Good soothing food for tired minds! 

The general impression seems to be that the only purpose of the 
short story is to give pleasure. But characters being bothered about 
serious things do not give pleasure. Therefore characters being bothered 
about serious things should not be put in short stories. It is a queer 
contradiction. The story writers talk about realism — giving us life 
as life is lived. But their realism consists of giving us just a corner of 
life, just a small segment and acting as though we were receiving the 
whole article with no trimmings left out. Even the part they give us, 
the boy-girl set-up, is treated so superficially that a blind man can 
see through it and call it by its right name —a fake. It is true, such 
trivia will not harm anybody; but they will not do anybody any good 
either. It is like taking in a long gulp of fog and calling it breakfast. 

Now here again we Catholics have fallen behind. We have the cor- 
rect and complete philosophy of life. We know all the answers. We are 
fully aware that there is more to life than a kiss between a boy who 
cannot find a job and a girl who thinks that her only purpose in the 
world is to look pretty and make a hit. And yet how many Catholics are 
writing in the popular magazines? Or to amend that question, how many 
Catholics are giving the public the real slant on life in the stories they 
write? Kathleen Norris is a Catholic. Could that fact ever be discovered 
from what she writes in the secular magazines? Would you be proud to 
call her “Auntie” or “Cousin Kate” from her magnificent contribution 
to Catholic (by which we mean “real”) literature? Much of her output 
is drivel as colorless as the daily short story in the newspapers, and 
sometimes even more pagan. 


T WOULD be a different story if we had no Catholic universities. 
But we have. The Jesuits have plowed the ground well in almost 
every large city of the land, and thousands are the boys and girls who 
emerge in cap and gown from the graduation hall each year. It would 
be sad were we to have to admit that the only thing they got out of their 
education was a cap and gown. But they got more than that. They got 
a sword in the Catholic university with which to fight the battles of 
truth. They got a flag too, and that flag was the cross. When we see 
nothing being done in the magazine field, we are inclined to believe that 
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some of the boys and girls have rolled up their flag and are carrying it 
in their back pocket. 

We are not advocating that the Catholic writer describe only those 
homes the walls of which are covered with holy pictures. He need not 
deal only with piety as though a real man never felt an emotion or had 
a temptation. But he will show in his characters that life has a meaning 
and that this meaning can be best understood in the teachings of Christ. 
He will be a real realist, treating man as he is, in his destiny, in his 
troubles, in his joys, and in his love. To make a wide circuit of vital 
truths for the sake of wasting time on some trifling little thing that 
amounts to nothing, and to act as though the trifling little thing is the 
important thing, is to be either densely ignorant or disgustingly 
cowardly. 

Catholics who follow the worldly herd in the stories they have pub- 
lished in current magazines fall into one of these catagories — either 
that of ignorance or that of cowardice. They too are asleep in the boat; 
they too are unaware of the worth of the treasure that they possess. 
Either they can write with intelligence, skill, and vision, or they cannot. 
If they cannot, let them by all means be silent. Let them throw away 
their pencils and take up astronomy or window-washing. There are by 
far too many Clarence Budington Kellands already in the magazine 
field spoiling the scenery, to add any more. If they can write, let them 
do so with the cross of truth in their hands. Truth does not change just 
because the man next door or ten million people do not admit it. Let 
them write as the real realist should write, including in their sketch of 
character the implications that man is not a law unto himself but is here 
on earth for a purpose; that marriage is not that purpose but only a 
means for its final accomplishment. 

Is there anyone so brash as to say that we Catholics are even scratch- 
ing the surface in this regard? If there is, let him refute himself by 


skimming through (not without great agony) a month’s output of 
popular magazines. 


S IT is in regard to the World’s Fair and the magazine business, 
A so it is in regard to countless other things. The movies (wishy- 
washy affairs, aren’t they?), the stage (what were there in the past few 
years besides Shadow and Substance, The White Steed, and Father 
Malachy’s Miracle?), politics — all have been handed over to the poor 
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unfortunates who do not know the answers. 

High time then that we Catholics got busy. Let us continue to fight 
Hannibal at the gates, but let us also make a sally ourselves once in a 
while and pick up a- few yards of that territory that belongs to us 
anyway. If we make the cross our flag, if we understand that our faith 
is the real explanation of life and death and suffering and joy, and 
that people outside the faith have no or very little explanation of any- 
thing except the fact that they are living, then our task will be easy. 
In the sign of the cross we shall conquer. 





Christian Religion 
In his sermon after the outbreak of the war, Father Charles 

Coughlin laid down this beautiful program of charity for 

Americans : 

“Although we are prone to suffer from division, as I pointed 

out; although, therefore, consciously or unconsciously we are 

concerned with the victory or defeat of the unfortunate 

European nations now engaged, or about to be engaged in the 

forthcoming war, it’is also imperative that'as Americans of © 

English, of French, of Polish or of any other descent, we do 

not entertain unkind, unjust thoughts, or practice unkind or 

! unbecoming deeds against our fellow Americans whose ancestors 

i originated in Germany or Italy or elsewhere. Together we must 

stand, appreciating and safeguarding our Americanism to such 

an extent that we will oppose every effort on the part of some 

misguided fellow citizens who attempt to create national hatred 

within our shores.” 














Just a Moment 


No matter what you have to do, you can afford time: 
1) To glance at the pictures in a magazine 

2) To visit one of your pals next door 

3) To have your shoes shined as you leave for a date 
4) To re-read one of your friend’s letters 

+ 5) To write a note to a friend 4 











Then, logically, you should never be too busy: 

1) To pay a short visit to the Blessed Sacrament 

2) To say a decade, at least, of the rosary 

3) To make a spiritual communion 

4) To offer an act of charity for all the sick and poor people 
in the world 

5) To say an Our Father or a Hail Mary for someone on 
the wrong path of life. 
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THE STORY OF THE BIBLE 





This interesting study of how the Bible originated is one of the 
strongest arguments ever written for the need and the truth of the 
Catholic Church. For without the Church the Bible would hardly be 
known or preserved. 





E. A. MANGAN 


HERE have been many best sellers throughout the history of the 

world’s literature. But all of them have been quickly forgotten 
by the world. Though many books have been translated into ten and 
twenty different languages their popularity has waned after a year 
or two or three. All of them? There is one outstanding exception. 
This is as it should be. The Bible is an exception and it should be, 
because God wrote it. 

In a recent article carried by the Licuortan we treated shortly 
of the beauties that are contained in the Bible. In this article we shall 
treat of the history of the Bible or briefly we shall answer the question, 
“How did the Bible come down to us?” 

It is a story full of beautiful romance, a story of unmitigated 
and unselfish devotion to a God-given ambition on the part of hundreds 
of the most intelligent and scholarly men of the world, a story of 
almost a miraculous working of God’s providence pieced together with 
devoted labor on the part of men, a story of constant watchfulness on 
the part of the grand old Catholic Church throughout her span of life 
of nineteen centuries. 


Not Always a Compact Volume 


We are so accustomed to thinking about the Bible as a neat com- 
pact little volume that we are apt to forget that the Bible was not like 
that from the very beginning. People are not accustomed to asking 
themselves or others about the real origin of the Bible. The Bible is 
taken for granted. It is reverenced. It is read by many who take it 
for granted that there never was a time when a Christian did not have 
the Bible as we have it. 

But what are the actual facts as they are related by the best 
historians, Catholic and Protestant alike? 
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The Bible is a late word. It came to us from the Greek language 
through the Latin and it began to be used to designate the whole collec- 
tion of inspired books only as late as the fifth century after Christ. 
Before that time the Bible was called most generally by the plural name 
“the Scriptures” or “the Holy Scriptures.” 

This volume commonly called “The Bible” today, contains seventy- 
three distinct books written at different times by many different men — 
all of them used as instruments of God who is the principal and true 
author of all the books. Moses wrote the first five books of the Bible 
about fourteen hundred years before Our Lord was born and St. John 
wrote the last book, his Gospel, about one hundred years after Our 
Lord’s birth. Seventy-three books, then, written in the course of 
fifteen hundred years, comprise the book we know as “The Bible.” 
How appropriate the title! It means the “Book” and surely the Bible 
is of all literature, most appropriately and uniquely the “Book.” 


Remarkable Story 


The fact itself that we have the books of the Old Testament is 
sufficient proof that an incalculable amount of work was done by scribes 
and scholars to preserve the books during the fourteen hundred years 
preceding the birth of Christ. Our Lord’s use of them and the use 
and approval of them by all the Apostles and by the early Church prove 
that they had remained substantially intact during all those years and 
also prove that we have the Bible today as Christ and His Apostles 
had it. 

But even without the testimony and the constant use of the Bible 
by Jesus Christ and His Apostles we would be certain that the Jews of 
old and of all ages up to the time of Christ, were concerned above all 
else in keeping their sacred books intact as they had been handed down 
by the original writers. From the time of Moses, about fifteen hundred 
years before Christ, to Esdras the great Scribe who lived in the fifth 
century before Our Lord, the Prophets and High-Priests and their 
numerous helpers in an unbroken string, decided on the inspiration 
of the books under the special supernatural influence of God given 
to them in some way which is not quite clear to us; added them to the 
already existing collection, copied them by hand which involved pains- 
taking labor the like of which is hardly known today, taught their 
contents and explained them to the people, and bent all possible efforts 
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to the task of preserving the text as it had been written. For each 
one that has worked thus on any other book there would be literally 
thousands of men who have worked on the Bible. 

And the work of Esdras, who, besides collecting the books anew 
in his own time and changing the writing from the old type Hebrew 
characters (which approached more closely to the old Samaritan and 
the old Phoenician writing) to the newer and more modern Hebrew 
writing of his own time (the type of Hebrew writing that we know 
now), also labored strenuously with a multitude of scholars to cor- 
rect any mistakes, is so well known that it needs no special comment 
here. 


Existing As Separate Manuscripts 


All these books of the Old Testament were in existence then, when 
Christ came on earth. They were copied on separate rolls of papyrus 
reed. But not one of the books of the New Testament was written 
until about twelve years after Our Lord’s death. 

For quite a long period of time the various Gospels and Epistles 
were hardly known outside the places where they were first written 
or outside the communities to which they were directed. A glance at 
the map of the world as it was known then will show that many of 
the Epistles were addressed to cities that were as widely separated from 
one another as Rome is from Jerusalem. Also many of the Epistles 
were almost personal letters, and others treat of matters that concerned 
only people of a certain community or are answers to special questions 
put to St. Paul. Before the fifth century of the Christian era some of 
the Epistles that are now in the New Testament existed only as separate 
manuscripts uncollected because they were in the possession of no one 
person. 

The result of all this, coupled with the fact that many spurious 
works were being written, was the state of things described by Eusebius, 
the Christian historian, at about the year 326 a.p. He tells us that there 
were some books universally accepted as inspired by all the Christian 
churches and that some were disputed, that is, not accepted as inspired 
by all the churches. But he himself knew all the books and his testi- 
mony proves that the great majority of the books of the New Testa- 
ment were already acknowledged as inspired by all the churches without 
exception. This is most remarkable and shows the special providence 
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of God at work, besides constant and untiring work on the part of 
the first Christians, when we consider how difficult it must have been 
to copy the books, how the Christians were harassed and impeded by 
the persecutions, how difficult it was to transport the copies and how 
long it must have taken for the knowledge of the books to travel over 
the then known world. 

It was impossible all during this time for the average layman to 
decide which books to accept and which to reject. During this time also, 
all the books were being translated into Latin. 

For four hundred years then, the Christians did not see a complete 
Bible as we know the Bible today. 


Official Translation 


The first mention of a complete Bible that historians have been 
able to find is that made by Pope Damasus in the year 383. He 
succeeded in finally separating the genuine writings of the Apostles 
from ‘those that were spurious. 

He it was also who appointed St. Jerome to correct the existing 
Latin text and to translate anew from the Hebrew of the Old Testa- 
ment. St. Jerome was one of the greatest scholars that ever lived. His 
work, still by far the best text of the Bible, is called the Vulgate Latin 
text and scholars have been working since 1910 to try and bring our 
existing Latin text as close as possible to what St. Jerome had. 

Since St. Jerome’s time, his text has been used by the Latin or 
Western or Roman Church as the official Latin text of the Bible. 

This text of course was not in the hands of everybody. Why? 
Because St. Jerome lived one thousand years before the invention of 
printing. Any copy of the Bible that was made, had to be made 
by hand. It was impossible to provide copies in abundance. It is 
a marvellous thing that throughout all these so-called dark ages, any 
copies at all were made. 


Many Translations 


In spite, however, of what has been said by historians who are not 
worthy of the name, there were not only many copies of the Latin 
Bible made before Martin Luther’s time, but it was also translated into 
many vernacular languages before his time. Among these languages 
were German and English. 
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Our English Bible, so familiar to us, dates from the year 1582. 
Between that year and 1608 a number of English Catholic scholars 
translated the Bible from Latin into English. Bishop Challoner in 
England, between the years 1774-1779, made many corrections so that 
all our English Catholic Bibles now are based on his text. 

The work that has been done by the Church through all these years 
to preserve the text of the Bible so that it is substantially the same as 
Christ knew, as regards the Old Testament, and as the Apostles and 
other writers of the New Testament wrote, has been immense and 
incalculable. Had it not been for the Catholic Church there would not 
be even a remnant of the Bible. Surely God’s providence has been at 
work in all this, but what a debt we owe to so many men of the stamp 
of St. Jerome! 








Editorial Dilemmas 


We doubt whether there are many editors who can pass up an 
opportunity to quote the following lines which we found in the 
Jail Association Journal (a magazine, we hasten to assure our 
readers, not intended for jail inmates) : 

Getting out this magazine is no picnic. 

If we print jokes, people say we are silly. 

If we don’t, they say we are too serious. 

If we clip things from other magazines, 

We are too lazy to write them ourselves. 

If we don’t we are stuck on our own stuff. 

If we stick close to the job all day, 

a We ought to be out hunting up news. he 

If we get out and try to hustle, 

We ought to be on the job in the office. 

If we don’t print contributions, 

We don’t appreciate true genius. 

And if we do print them, 

The magazine is filled with junk. 

If we make a change in the other fellow’s writeup, 

We are too critical. 

If we don’t, we are asleep. 

Now, like as not, some guy will say 

We swiped this from some other magazine. 

We did— from the Bulletin of the Kings County Medical 
Society. 
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THOUGHT FOR THE SHUT-IN 
L. F. Hyland 





The word “shut-in” itself can be made the basis of an interesting and 
profitable meditation by those who have been made incapable of going out 
into the world and taking an active part in its business and play. For to 
be “shut-in” means to be walled off from the world, and there are a thdu- 
sand things about “the world” that makes separation from it a privilege 
and a blessing. 





That is why active, busy men, with many responsibilities, say so often: 
“I wish I could get away from it all.” “I’d like to find a desert spot where 
I could just think my own thoughts for a while.” We are inclined, it is 
true, to discount many such statements with the naive rash judgment that 
such persons are only talking; they really love the world with all its 
bustle and hustle, and would not know what to do with themselves if they 
“were taken out of it by sickness or incapacity. 





But we should not be too quick to judge others in this way. Anyone 
who thinks deeply at all will admit that active life in the world creates 
a dilemma: If one takes his work seriously and tries to accomplish as 
much good as possible, the world soon presses so heavily upon him that 
the thought of escape and relief becomes almost a luxury. If on the other 
hand one takes the world lightly, doing no more than he has to, looking 
for and embracing every opportunity of joy, he soon finds himself in 


such a maze of temptation and danger that the outlook forebodes nothing 
but evil. 





To be shut in or walled off from all this, not out of selfish choice, but 
by an evident decree of the will of God, is more of a preservation than a 
separation. And it is entirely false to say that it means the end of all 
action, because the highest and most gratifying action of which man is 
capable is that of thinking — the action that makes him what he is —the 
lord of creation. It can be stimulated, in the shut-in, by reading and 
conversation; this in turn will lead to the creative activities of prayer 
and advancement in virtue and even the exercise of influence over others. 


So it is not all gloom nor privation, this being a shut-in. It can be 
looked on as an escape. A good Christian lady, afflicted with total deaf- 
ness, once wrote thus of the escape her affliction brought her: “I used to 
hear so many unkind words; I used to have to listen so often to 
intemperate, cutting, hurtful language, that now I thank God for my 
affliction, for I do not hear such things any more. And I find it easier to 
keep my own thoughts charitable and kind.” 
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MEDITATION ON WAR 





We need much meditation these days, we in America where there 
is almost the only peace the world knows. We need sane thoughts, calm 
thoughts, Christian thoughts. That is why these are presented here. 





C. DuHART 


OR many months, ominous clouds of war had hung low over the 

heart of Europe. Still, because so many crises had been reached 
and passed, and so many tense situations had been averted without 
recourse to war, the world was startled and shocked when German 
troops and German bombers penetrated into Poland, and once more 
Europe was embroiled in a fierce war of major proportions. 

The newspapers and radio have brought Americans information as 
to the progress of the war, stories of air raids and tank attacks and all 
the rest —all toned down, of course, lest exciting reading and radio 
reception degenerate into the horrible and the gruesome. 

And still with all this information, with huge headlines screaming 
out new tales of destruction, it is only in rare flashes of meditation that 
we Americans realize in some small measure, the horror of existence in 
Europe today. Our people still walk the streets securely, engage in 
their ordinary occupations — our children go to school as usual — our 
baseball leagues, our amusement parks, our theaters pursue the even 
tenor of their way — our lives remain normal, undisturbed, secure. 

Perhaps it is when we gaze up into the beautiful evening sky as 
soft twilight fades into dusk, that we, in a short moment of reflection, 
realize that in Warsaw, Berlin, Paris, London and many other cities, 
other men, women and children, made as we are made, subject to the 
same emotions, are gazing up into the very same sky — not to admire 
its beauties, but to scan anxiously the horizon for dreaded air-monsters 
of war which bring death into their homes and devastation into their 
Cities. 

The simple, pleasant concerns of ordinary life have vanished for 
them. Love and romance, innocent recreation, the ties of family life 
have been shattered. All their interests have been submerged into one 
all-absorbing interest — the conduct of the war. The arts, the pursuit 
of learning, the pleasures of family and home, social intercourse — all 
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these things have been relegated into the background. Now men and 
women, and children too, talk chiefly of air-raids and bombers, of gas- 
masks and black-outs, of new inventions of destruction and the progress 
of their armies, of the number of boys their families have given to 
their country; and sometimes with tears in their eyes, they recall 
memories of the boys they have given and will not receive back again. 


T IS all so horrible, when we allow our imaginations to play on the 
I events transpiring in Europe. We know of the devastation wreaked 
by modern weapons of destruction. We know of the dead lying on many 
a battle-field. We know of new Flanders Fields, marked by limitless 
rows of crosses. We know something of the mangled corpses, the 
maimed bodies, the terror of facing the bayonet charge, the rattling 
machine guns, the constant scream of falling shells, the relentless on- 
slaught of irresistible war tanks. We know of the broken hearts of 
bereaved mothers and wives. We know how religion must suffer at 
such a time as this. And in a fit of anger, we cry out: why all this 
destruction, why all this waste of human blood? Why? Is it true 
that war is inevitable, that human beings are most natural when their 
fingers are at one another’s throats? Is it after all really true that 
there is a constant struggle going on for the “survival of the fittest”? 
Has Christianity failed in its message of charity and love? Christianity 
is supposed to teach love, and Europe is flooded with hatred. Christian- 
ity is supposed to teach that all men of every race and of every nation 
are brothers, all children of a common Father —and these loving 
brothers are bearing against one another the weapons which deal death 
and destruction. 

Christianity has not failed because it has not been sufficiently tried. 
Its teachings still remain true, its supreme model for imitation, Christ 
Himself still remains the perfect example for men to follow. But 
Christianity has been rejected. It has been told, as it was told in effect 
at Versailles, that it has nothing to do with settling the differences 
between nations. Its message of love and mercy and forgiveness has 
been tossed aside in favor of the gospel of hatred and revenge. 

Why the present war? Men will point to the Treaty of Versailles, 
and say that the seeds of explosion were sown there. True in a way, 
but Versailles was preceded by other Peace Treaties which paved the 
way for Versailles, and those Peace Treaties by others which laid the 
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germ for them. The Great War which was fought “to end all wars” 
and only generated the present conflict, had its setting laid for it by 
other wars. 


HE whole thing is a damnable, vicious circle of hatred and re- 
"sca It is the old story of “You’ve got me now, but I'll pay 
you back when I’m strong.” When will God send us a school of states- 
men who will agree to “let bygones be bygones, and let us live in 
peace?” True, God is under no obligation to smooth out for us our 
self-created difficulties. Frequently enough, our generation has told 
God curtly that it could get along without Him. Science had made such 
progress, learning had unearthed so many secrets of nature, that we 
could get along without God’s assistance. And God has punished us — 
not with a deluge of brimstone from heaven, but with the greatest 
punishment of all— He has taken us at our word, and allowed our 
boasted civilization to get along without Him. And our civilization has 
shown its supreme greatness by hurling itself at break-neck speed 
toward destruction and oblivion — our civilization has shown that it has 
progressed in nothing so rapidly as in creating the means of destroying 
itself. 

Hitler says he began this war to win back German territory ceded 
to Poland at Versailles. And could not Poland in turn reply that she 
had been terribly disfigured and finally destroyed by successive parti- 
tions in which Russia, Prussia and Austria divided the spoils? Where 
shall we stop? Shall we summon from their graves the nomadic tribes 
which possessed Europe many centuries ago, and offer them their right- 
ful possession? Who can say who is in the right? So many wrongs 
have been committed, so many robberies of nations have been per- 
petrated that to find the rightful possessors of any foot of European 
soil would be a task above human capabilities. The only hope is to break 
the terrible vicious circle of war and suffering. Some day, some enlight- 
ened statesman must accept the “status quo” as it exists in his day, 
must bury the past, and point his people toward building for the future 
and forgetting what has happened in the days that are gone. He must 
answer correctly and sensibly the question whether any recovery of 
doubtfully owned territory is worth the blood of his young men, the 
broken hearts of his women, and the ruin of civilization. 
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UFFICIENT indication has already been given by our newspapers 

that they will tell us next to nothing concerning the real progress 
of the war. For this they are not entirely responsible, since they de- 
pend for their news in large measure upon the communiques received 
from foreign capitals. 

Some person with a flair for mathematics and a temper not easily 
disposed to irritation might try to compile figures on the war as re- 
ceived from foreign dispatches. Following the official reports from 
Berlin and Warsaw, he might, for instance, draw up in two columns 
the number of planes shot down by Germans and Poles — first accord- 
ing to their own calculations, and then according to their opponents’ 
calculations. He will discover that each side, in their own reckoning, 
would have practically annihilated the enemy’s fleet of airplanes, while 
suffering few casualities itself. 

Another delightful pastime for the same patient mathematician 
might be to add up all the mileage opposing troops have advanced 
through hostile lines. He will probably find that each army has won 
enough territory to circle the globe. , 

The ship “Athenia” suffers a disaster. Britons say a German torpedo 
was responsible— Germans reply “not so,” but rather a simple ac- 
cident or the result of British mines. The liner “Bremen” is captured by 
the British — the next day, the liner “Bremen” is not captured by the 
British — and perhaps we have still not heard the last of the “Bremen.” 

On the first day of the war, German soldiers desert to the French 
lines. Quite possible, for it is conceivable that some young men would 
not care to fight in any war, much less in a war conducted by a man 
of Hitler’s mental stature. Nevertheless, this story of desertion bears 
the earmarks of a delicate piece of propaganda. Maybe it’s true, and 
maybe it isn’t, and that is going to be the case with many another 
bit of news America will receive before this dreadful war is finished. 








“= Courtesy of the Road 


Houston, Texas, San Francisco, California, and Denver, 

Colorado, are cities that allow nuns to ride on their street-car 

‘* systems free. In Houston the privilege was granted about forty 

years ago in response to the request of a simple priest who was 

about the only priest in Houston at the time, and with the 
growth of the city the privilege has never been revoked. 
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DEVELOPING YOUR CHARACTER 





The simplest definition ever given to “character” is here made the 
starting point of a series of studies on how one can intelligently plan 
and build up a strong character. 





D. F. MILier 


UMAN beings may be divided quite succinctly into strong 
H characters and weak characters. Strong characters prove them- 
selves such by exercising power over circumstances, by consistency in 
following certain lines of action and principles of conduct, by their 
ability to accomplish things — both in regard to the development of their 
own powers and capabilities, and in organizing and leading others. Weak 
characters are subject to change with every change in their surround- 
ings; they are inconsistent and undependable; they are, in varying 
degrees, incapable of ruling themselves or leading others. 

There is scarcely anyone who does not admire a strong character, 
and there are few who do not want to be strong characters themselves. 
That is why the popular literature of the day is so filled with various 
schemes for analyzing character, and with theories as to how character 
can be made strong. In fact, the interest is so keen that almost any sort 
of superstitious twaddle dealing with character will have an audience. 
Hence the popularity of astrology, numerology, palmistry, phrenology, 
and a dozen other pseudo-sciences for the analysis of one’s character. 
That is why almost any kind of a psychologist, who knows a few large 
words and can look wise and solemn, can prevail upon people to tell him 
their troubles and have him provide psychological nostrums. 

The result of much of the quackery that is current regarding the 
upbuilding of character is that people begin to think there is something 
magical about it—as if it were a matter of throwing horseshoes over 
one’s left shoulder when the moon is full, or crossing one’s fingers and 
repeating certain meaningless formulas. Such superstitions do far more 
harm than good, and indicate a kind of weakness that is well-nigh hope- 
less. For character can be developed only by the rational means of self- 
study and hard work; he who would become strong without using these 
means is destined never to see the fulfillment of his desires. On the other 
hand, everyone who uses his reason to understand what constitutes a 
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strong character, and his will to apply what reason tells him, can make 
rapid strides toward the goal. 


HARACTER, i.e., strong character, has been defined as “life 
C dominated by principles.” The definition contains a world of 
meaning. By life is meant all human activity — bodily, intellectual, 
spiritual, moral. When all one’s actions are directed by high prin- 
ciples, one’s character is rightly said to be strong. 

But what is a principle? A principle in this connection is an 
important practical truth that has become an incontestable and un- 
forgettable conviction, so strong that it is almost impossible to act 
contrary to its recommendations. The principles whose force creates 
a strong character must have certain qualities. They must be simple, i.e., 
easily grasped and understood, requiring no long reasoning and ad- 
mitting no uncertainty or doubt, and within the grasp of all. They 
must be all embracing, i.e., applicable not only to this or that sphere 
of action, but to all life, so that one following the principle is never 
without its guidance. And lastly they must be practical, i.e., not merely 
theoretical or scientific, but having a bearing upon conduct and the 
actual circumstances of daily life. 

But while the principles that can make for strength of character 
must be simple, they must not be too simple for psychological effect. 
It is a principle that “virtue is better than vice,” or that “good is always 
to be preferred to evil,” yet such principles are far too general to pro- 
vide extra inspirational force to a will weakened by force of tempta- 
tion. The principles should -contain “meat,” they should be simple 
reminders of a great world of truth that is so attractive to the human 
mind that the remembrance cannot but influence the will and even the 
emotions. 

To sum up: a strong character is one that consistently lives and 
acts according to certain fundamental truths, formulated simply, yet 
containing much meaning, which are called principles. A weak char- 
acter is one that has no principles; that lets itself be influenced by the 
mood of the moment, or the nature of circumstances, or the infinitely 
variable appeals of emotion and desire. It is only left now to give 
examples of the kind of principles that are essential to the kind of 
strength of character that is admired, envied, and desired by all. 
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T MAY be a trifle hazardous to lay down a number of definite 
I principles as sufficient to turn weakness into strength for any man; 
nevertheless that is what we propose to do. Since principles are truths 
that require merely a modicum of thought to become clear, there 
cannot be much controversy or dispute as to what principles are im- 
portant, as there might be if one were dealing with uncertainties or 
probabilities. Moreover the fundamental truths of life are the same 
for all men, so that there is no question of outlining one series of 
principles for one man and a different series for another. If anyone 
wants to have a strong character, there are therefore certain principles 
he must incorporate in his very soul, and it is of these universal and 
essential truths that we shall speak here. 

The very first principle that is necessary for the development of 
a strong character is one that concerns God and His relation to man. 
Without that, all other principles would be without solid foundation; 
they would fall short of the necessary force that every principle should 
have. This can be observed to be true in the lives of those men who 
try to follow a principle of brotherly love and kindness toward others 
without having any principle concerning God: inevitably brotherly love 
fails in some important matter if it is not preceded by strong convictions 
about God and His relation to man. 

Now the principle concerning God that stands as the basis of all 
true and noble character may be worded simply as follows: 

God is the end and object of my entire being. 

We have said that principles do not need proof because they are 
evident to all who understand the meaning of the words by which 
they are expressed. But though they are too clear to require proof, 
they do require thought and meditation in order that their clearness 
may appear. So it is with this principle concerning God: one must 
permit its meaning to captivate the mind before it can become a con- 
viction strong enough to influence all life and action. 

t is not difficult to become convinced once the mind is opened 
and the intellect permitted to function. God is the end and object of my 
entire being, because He created me, and therefore owns me; be- 
cause ‘He created me immortal—to His own image and likeness — 
and therefore wants me to be His eternal companion; because He 
redeemed me when I was lost to Him, by the astounding means of be- 
coming man and suffering a criminal’s death in my stead; because He 
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has provided means of sanctifying me, yes, even of divinizing me, 
through His grace and the Sacraments and my incorporation into His 
own divine nature; because He will, at the end of my life, reward me 
or punish me everlastingly, according as I have respected His au- 
thority and requited His love, or rebelled against Him and misused the 
treasures He gave me. A moment’s meditation on any one or all of these 
statements will serve to force the conviction upon the soul: I belong to 
God; I was made for Him; He is the One for whom I must strive 
and labor; apart from Him, on earth as the next world, I am lost. 


HAT effect will the firm grasp of this principle have on char- 
\ \ acter? Its first effect will be the right ordering of aims and 
purposes in life, security from being sidetracked into any of those 
lesser and unsatisfying pursuits that are the starting point of all weak- 
ness. If I believe that I belong to God, I cannot be swayed by the 
foolish suggestion that acquiring riches at any cost is important in life. 
The very first approach of an opportunity to enrich myself by some 
shady or unjust means will be met with the reminder: God is the 
object of your life. If you cast Him out in favor of riches you are 
a fool. If you seek to escape poverty by giving up God you are 
destroying yourself in a way in which poverty could never destroy you. 
Again, if I live the conviction that God is the object of my entire being, 
I cannot become so wrapped up in purely worldly affairs, like business 
or society or amusement, that the remembrance of God is squeezed out 
of my life. I know that to do so would be weakness. I know that the 
weakest and most unstable characters in the world are those that are 
concerned only with buying and selling, eating and drinking, playing 
and amusing themselves. They form the restless, feverish mass of the 
world’s helpless children. Strength lies in knowing the purpose of life 
and keeping it before one’s eyes. 

Again the possession of this principle destroys the power of worry 
and anxiety over the trials and vicissitudes that are a part of life. The 
weakling, i.e., the man or woman who does not possess a firm con- 
viction about God and eternity or the purpose of life, is overwhelmed by 
worldly loss or sorrow. For him worldly losses are irreparable losses ; 
for him sorrows caused by bereavement or physical pain or enmity are 
despair, because there is no recourse. But if I know that God is the 
object of my life there is no worldly sorrow (save sin) without hope 
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and comfort and cheer. God does not change, despite all the sad 
changes that affect me in life. God is infinitely good — He knows and 
permits all sorrows that come to me for some good purpose; He, the 
immortal unchangeable perfection, made me for Himself, and so long 
as I have Him, nothing can too deeply disturb my being. 

The result, indeed, is the kind of calmness and tranquillity in life 
that are the external mark of all true strength of character. For such 
a person there will be none of that agitation and fearsomeness that 
are caused in weaklings by external events; none of that restless grop- 
ing about for something to cling to in moments of sorrow and dis- 
appointment. The principle that we belong to God gives us that perfect 
self-possession that signifies power to all who behold. 

However, it is not enough to know a principle, or merely to rec- 
ognize its truth; to mere knowledge must be added the use of means 
that will make the principle a conviction, so forcefully grasped by 
the mind that it cannot escape being applied in practice. To this end 
a person must seek out reading matter that will further elucidate and 
clarify the stark meaning of the principle itself. He must be willing 
to do some meditating on the matter, in quiet moments when his mind 
is undistracted by external things. He must examine the lives of 
others, of strong characters whose lives have been written, and of 
living men whose example stands before him, and see how the prin- 
ciple operated in them. And it goes without saying that he must pray 
for both light and strength to realize and apply the principle to his 
every day life. It is only when principle becomes a conviction that it 
will become the basis of a strong character, and once it does become a 
conviction, then strength of character will immediately follow. 


HAT is where all true strength of character begins: when a 

man has learned to say in his heart: God made me for Himself ; 
I belong to Him; I must work for Him; I shall be happy with Him for- 
ever. What principles may be added to this will be discussed in suc- 
ceeding articles. 





When Daniel Webster was asked what was the most fearful 
and appalling thought that ever occurred to him, he instantly 
replied: “The thought of my private, personal, and individual 
responsibility to God.” 
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ON ANTI-SEMITISM 
D. F. Miller 


It is time that all organs of Catholic thought and opinion 
make clear to the world their stand on the anti-Semitism which 
especially in the eastern part of the country has grown to 
alarming proportions. With many nations already at war—a 
war bred solely by hatred and persecution and envy and greed, 
it is essential to realize the relation between hatred and war: 
that hatred is war, and carries in its wake all the destruction 
and misery that is synonymous with war. 

Therefore we take our stand on this question with Pope Pius 
XI, the authoritative interpreter of Christ’s teaching to the 
world, who said: “Abraham is called our Patriarch, our 
ancestor. Anti-Semitism is not compatible with that text; it is 
a movement in which we Catholics cannot share. It is not pos- 
sible for Christians to take part in anti-Semitism. We are 
Semites spiritually.” 

Moreover we define anti-Semitism as any activity or propa- 
ganda that is calculated to arouse in human hearts hatred of and 
opposition to Jews as Jews. We accept as indications of anti- 
Semitism the following examples given by Father Charles Owen 
Rice of the Pittsburgh Catholic Radical Alliance: 

1. It is anti-Semitism to exaggerate the power of Jews, 


whether it be power in finance, industry, in newspaper publish-. 


ing, in radio or in anything else. 

2. It is anti-Semitism to say or hint that there is a mysterious 
centrally controlled Jewish national or international leadership. 

3. It is anti-Semitism to exaggerate Jewish participation in 
Communism and. similar movements. 

4. It is anti-Semitism to hint at or charge a tie-up between 
“International Jewry” and “International Masonry.” The very 
term “International Jewry” has definite anti-Semitic impli- 
cations. 

In these pages we frequently criticize and condemn the openly 
evil actions of public figures. Some of them are Catholics, some 
Protestants, some Jews, some pagans. But, please God, we shall 
never, by hint or by innuendo, let the criticism of an individual 
stand as an indictment of his coreligionists, his racial brothers, 
or his countrymen. To do so, we believe, would be to deserve the 
millstone that Christ said was deserved by those who give 
scandal to a single soul. 
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HATE IS WAR 





The story of how one war leads to another, even while men shout 
from the housetops that there must be no more war. Nothing can stop 
it, when hate is sown in men’s hearts. 











E. F. MILier 


ERE it not for hatred, there would be no wars — hatred of 

man for man and nation for nation, hatred that like an open 
superating sore festers in human minds, hatred that like a thundering 
voice from hell summons volunteers to join the legion of the lost, 
hatred that feeds on false patriotism and lying propaganda. But who 
is responsible for the hatreds in the world? Hitler? Stalin? Listen 
to the story of John Wilson and perhaps you will understand. 

It was August, 1919, and the victorious soldiers were returning 
home from the wars. The downtown streets were a mass of British, 
French, and American flags, and the sidewalks were black with men 
and women who had come out to give their thanks to the boys who had 
fought so bravely for democracy on the battlefields of France. Like 
flakes of snow ticker tape and tiny bits of paper floated down from 
open windows and the tops of tall buildings upon the moving heads 
below. There was laughter and song — and some tears for those who 
had gone with the rest but who would not return. 

The parade formed outside the depot, the khaki-clad soldiers with 
guns on their shoulders falling into step and keeping time to the 
martial notes of Stars and Stripes Forever. Police kept back the mothers 
and wives and sweethearts who would have broken through the ropes 
and claimed their men at once. Straight ahead the soldiers went, 
stepping smartly to the beating of the drums and the commands of 
officers. Some there were who had but one arm; others but one eye; 
all wore the expression of men who have experienced indescribable 
misery and were not yet sure that they had definitely escaped. 

OHN WILSON, typical American and product of the public schools, 
J was in the very first row at the end of the line. He limped a 
little as he marched along, for the wound in his leg, received at the 
second battle of the Marne, had not yet entirely healed. He limped in 
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body; but the wound in his body would heal. The wound in his mind, 
or in his outlook on life, or in his soul if you will, would never heal. 
So he thought anyway, as the familiar buildings and some familiar 
faces flashed by on the familiar street which he was pacing. The re- 
ported atrocities in Belgium were still bright in his imagination; the 
perfervid speeches about the barbarous “Huns” were still ringing in his 
ears; above all, his experiences in the trenches still haunted him like 
the shadows in a nightmare. 

Mud and blood had been his substance for close onto a year. Broken 
bodies and despairing minds had been his only companions. The 
roar of cannon above the tap-tap-tap of machine guns had been his 
daily music. He shuddered at the thought. He should try to forget, 
he knew. But he could not. The filth of the trenches and the ghastliness 
of No Man’s Land kept rising before his eyes. His friends and fellow 
soldiers, some of whom he had gone to school with and lived with all 
his life, continued to fall ali around him and writhe in pain or lie 
quite still. He could not keep his gaze from his hands to discover 
whether on them still remained some drops of ‘the blood that he had 
shed — human blood like his own, from hearts that loved and were loved 
and had as great a desire to live as had he. 

No, he could not forget. He did not want to forget. He would 
spend his life in exposing the autocracy of those leaders who had been 
responsible for so great a catastrophe in the world and so great a 
tragedy in his own life. He knew where the responsibility lay. He 
had been told. At the feet of the Germans, the vandal “Huns,” the 
militaristic Prussians who made the stepping stones of victory the 
prostrate bodies of women and children. He would turn all his ef- 
forts to a campaign for their complete destruction, even annihilation. 
They had received their first defeat, but the people should see to it that 
the defeat became final. There should be no half-measures, no senti- 
ment. And yet this stamping out, this crushing should not be accom- 
plished through war. God grant that trenches would never have to be 
dug again. He was against war, all war, and he swore to the heavens 
above that no son of his would ever know the feel of a rifle or the 
sickening sound of the bayonet thrust. 

Suddenly the parade stopped. The bands broke softly into The 
Star Spangled Banner and in an instant all heads were bared. Slowly 
at first, then with increased volume the words were taken up by the 
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crowd. A thousand, ten thousand voices became one voice in singing 
the praise of the Land of the Free and the Home of the Brave. The 
last notes died away, there was a moment of silence, and the command 
was given to break ranks. Into the streets swarmed the mothers and 
fathers, relatives and friends to meet their boys and mingled their tears 
in the joy of reunion. How sweet was not that kiss that signified the 
end of partings and fear, the end of scanning newspapers for the list 
of casualities, the end of wars! 


OHN WILSON came home immediately after the parade. The 
eJ house looked the same to him as ever, with the old piano in the 
corner, the worn rug on the floor, and the pictures of his grandparents 
and a girl in a boat on the walls. Not a single object was changed 
from the position it had occupied before he left. Somehow it dis- 
turbed him. How could they remain so quiet and peaceful in view of 
what had happened? How could anything or anyone remain quiet 
and peaceful? And the cleanliness of the house— it made him feel 
entirely out of place, as though he had left reality and was dreaming. 

His mother was busily engaged in the kitchen preparing dinner, 
calling out to him from time to time some bit of news in which he 
might be interested. His father had gone off to a friend for a case of 
beer. At his side on the davenport sat his girl, Mary Riley, whom 
he had left behind when he went to war and who promised to wait for 
him until he returned. She was a beautiful girl, the symbol of every- 
thing of which he had been starved — beauty, tenderness, love. And she 
was his. But was she his? 

After that first greeting downtown there had not been much to say. 
She clung to his arm as they threaded their way through the crowd, 
but that was all. Strange too. He had been rehearsing this first meeting 
a hundred times since the last shot had been fired over there on the other 
side. And now he could not think of anything to say. He felt tongue- 
tied and embarrassed before the fragile loveliness of the girl. She 
belonged to another world from his own. He even found it difficult to 
look at her. He seemed soiled and contaminated in her presence, like a 
leper that would destroy everything he touched. She was innocent and 
soft and unacquainted with sordidness and sorrow. Surely she knew 
nothing of the cruelties of war. 

True, she had promised to wait for him till the war was over. Well, 
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the war was over now, and she had waited. But in the meantime she 
had slipped through his fingers and disappeared. He could not claim 
her, for something in him had changed. He had been destroyed just 
as certainly as were those others who were buried where they fell. And 
whose fault was that? Anger welled up in him; then almost immediately 
subsided into a kind of hopelessness or despair. He kept his eyes on 
the floor, fumbled for words. 

“Mary,” he said, “I'm afraid we'll have to call it off.” 

“You mean our — our wedding?” Tears appeared in her eyes. 

“Listen, Mary,” he went on, “I love you really more than my 
own life, more than I ever did before. And I need you more than I 
ever did before. But I can’t ask you to take me. Something has 
happened to me. I’m changed. I’ve killed men. I’ve hated men. I still 
hate those who made me what I am, and I'd kill again were I given 
the chance. Do you understand? This is myself. This is what I’d be 
giving you if we got married.” 

The girl took his hand in her own. “What would you say, John,” 
she said, “if I accepted you just as you are without asking that you 
return to what you were before? What would you say if I told you that 
I loved you so much that I’d be willing to give up my life only to 
make you happy and to enable you to forget? Oh, John, you must not 
feel that way. What’s more, I won’t release you from your bargain.” 

“But you can’t understand. You can have no realization of what 
such a life would mean to you.” 

“Can’t understand?” she cried bitterly. “Do you think that the 
war left us untouched back here at home? Physical pain is not the 
only kind of pain and the trenches are not the only places of suffering. 
Every time we picked up a paper we read of a father or a brother 
killed in action. Little consolation was it that he died bravely in line of 
duty. Every moment of the day and night was a moment of heartache 
and anxiety. Is a broken heart less agony than a broken body? I 
know what war means, and I hate with just as great a hatred as you 
do. Can’t you understand? It is because I do understand that I am 
willing to go through with the agreement. John, haven’t we had enough 
unhappiness already without giving ourselves more?” She covered her 
face with her hands, and her whole body shook with sobs. 

John took her hands from her face and said, “Don’t cry, Mary. If 
you’re willing to take a chance on me, that’s my good fortune. I only 
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wanted to be sure you knew what you were getting into. This is what 
we'll do. We'll get married, and if we have a son, we'll dedicate him 
to a hatred of tyranny and a love of peace. We'll preach to him in 
season and out of season our own experience. We'll see to it that he 
is equipped to carry on our work after we are gone. How about it?” 

ND so they were married and began their life together in a small 
A apartment in the poorer section of town. It was some time before 
John succeeded in finding a job. His friends of a few years back didn’t 
need him any more. He was a cripple; he couldn’t do the work de- 
manded of him; he’d better see the government and ask for a pension. 
The money that Mary had saved had just about run out when finally 
he succeeded in securing work. It was humble, but it was work. 

Their marriage was happy though it was not without bitterness 
on the part of both of them for the injustices which they thought had 
been done to them. They had been robbed of their youth, despoiled of 
the dreams and ideals that are the heritage of the young. But they said 
little about it the first few years; even for a time after their son was 
born they remained silent. But then as the boy grew older, and as the 
“enemy” of 1917 began to raise his head and look around and stretch 
for the power of which he had been deprived by treaty, the old passions 
flamed forth again like a smouldering fire, and all the old antipathies 
were renewed. Here was their duty in life —to raise their child with 
the proper perspectus and outlook on events happening around him. 
He must be taught the true nature of our traditional enemy. The key- 
note of their instructions was peace — peace at any price. The United 
States must never go to war again. But overtones were anger, con- 
demnation, hatred. 

The years rolled on, and John Wilson began to prosper in business, 
and with prosperity came a place of importance in the councils of his 
city. Being of ready tongue and outstanding sincerity he was called 
on to grace the platform in many civic affairs, and to instruct and in- 
spire his fellow citizens with his words. This he did gladly, for he 
felt that he had a message that all should be glad to hear. This message 
was none other than a song of praise for the democracies and a scalding 
excoriation of the dictatorships which were just beginning to come into 
power. ‘ 


“While I hold no grudge against any man or nation,” he would cry 
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out, “I cannot help but feel that only in the complete crushing of 
autocracy can the world be made safe for our women and children. I 
feel that we did only what was just when we entered the war in ’17, 
but I also feel that unless the treaty is maintained which we imposed on 
our enemy, Germany must be crushed again — this time so thoroughly 
that never again will she come to life. By this I do not mean that it 
is any affair of the United States. All we want over here is peace, 
and we are far enough removed from Europe to have peace. We 
must always remain neutral in the personal troubles between nations. 
But that does not prevent us from raising our voice against tyranny 
when and where we see it.” 

That was the way it was all the time—the contradiction of 
pacifism and belligerency — of peace in the United States, and a burn- 
ing hatred for Germany who he thought was responsible for the last 
war and who would be responsible for the next. He allowed no occa- 
sion to pass without airing his opinions. At parties in his own home, in 
the office, on train and street car, it was always the same story. He 
wrote letters to the papers, and articles for magazines. And he was 
lauded and flattered by his friends in consequence. 

His son, a quiet boy with little of the fire of his father, and more 
inclined to sit in a corner and read a book while others laughed and 
argued, was forced often to listen to the tirades of his father. Indeed 
they should have had little effect on him, due to the antidote of peace 
and more peace that was preached to him all the time. He had even 
been forbidden to join the R.O.T.C. when he entered the university. 
Thus a hatred of the “Hun” should have been quite foreign to him — as 
foreign as a hatred of war itself. It is strange how things sometimes 
turn out in least accordance. with our best laid plans. 


ND so passed twenty years. It was August, 1939. Hitler had just 
A invaded Poland and the world was aghast. Newsboys hawked 
their papers, and sold them in a moment. Everywhere could be seen 
groups of men reading the latest dispatches, or standing on corners 
discussing the possibility of the United States’ second entry into a 
World War. Neutrality! Neutrality! That was the word, and there 
could not be found a dozen Americans in the whole country who did 
not swear that never would they take up a rifle again to join in the 
barbarous futility of a European war. Hitler was insane, that was sure. 
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But let Europe handle Hitler — it was none of our business. 

There was no one more sincere in these convictions than John 
Wilson. They were but the outcome of convictions gained in his 
experiences on the battlefields of France. All the people of the city 
knew how he felt, but especially did they know when they heard him 
speak from the stage of the municipal auditorium before an overflow- 
ing crowd. 

“T say today as I said so often before,” he thundered, “that until 
those who sit in high places in German affairs of State, who carry on 
the old traditions of Prussian supremacy and might over right, and 
who would make the world their serf and slave — until they are wiped 
from the face of the earth, there can be no peace for Europe. Note, 
‘I say for Europe. We can have peace over here by attending strictly 
to our own affairs. God knows we have enough domestic trouble 
without dabbling in the troubles of peoples three thousand miles 
away. Let our watchword be ‘neutrality.’ As for myself I make the 
solemn pledge that no son of mine will fight on foreign soil to vindicate 
a foreign cause.” 

Yes, all the people of the city knew John Wilson’s sentiments 
when he finished his speech that night. But few of the people knew the 
import of the message that was handed to him as he took his place again 
amidst the celebrities on the stage. They saw him tear open the envelope, 
hurriedly glance at the words. They saw the paper flutter from his 
hands, and the man slide from the chair, and crumble up on the 
floor. A doctor was called, and John Wilson was carried away. “A 
heart attack” was the whispered comment. 

The doctor issued a brief statement to the reporters who immedi- 
ately surrounded him. “His public appearances are over. Bad heart. 
His only hope lies in complete rest, both mental and physical.” 

The doctor, the reporters, and most of the people thought that the 
attack was due to over exertion on the platform, of a sincerity too 
great for his nervous system to bear. But the man who sat next to John 
Wilson on that stage knew better. He retrieved the letter which had 
been trampled under many feet, and after smoothing it out, read: 

Dear Dad: 
For a long time I was opposed to your opinions concerning 

our “traditional enemy.” Frankly, I believed that you were a 

crank. But I have learned differently. There is no use in talk- 
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ing about neutrality and pacifism when you hate some thing or 
some one with all you’ve got. I have learned to hate as bitterly 
as you do. Can you blame me then for what I am doing? When 
you gave me money last month and told me to see the World’s 
Fair before returning to school, I went to New York and saw the 
Fair all right. But that isn’t all I did. I also bought passage on a 
ship. By the time you receive this letter I'll be well on my way 
to Poland to enlist in the army. I mean to do my part in saving 
the world from the German Hitler, and thereby, in saving democ- 
racy. Am I wrong? My convictions were nurtured at your own 
lips. Am I wrong?— Break the news as gently as you can to 
mother, won’t you? 
Your loving son — 


John Wilson recovered from his heart attack. In two weeks time 
he was able to walk about the garden unassisted. In three weeks time 
he was back at the office. As to the war his lips were sealed; no man 
dared even mention it in his presence. <s 

His son never returned. He was killed in action the second week 
of the war. 








Hotel Rules 


The influx of thousands of visitors to New York for the 
World’s Fair, occupying all available hotel space, inspired the 
New York Times to look up the state of the hotel business in 
New York a hundred years ago. At that time there were very 
few hotels in the big city, and those few had some stringent 
rules. For example, here is a list of regulations that had been 
posted in one such inn: 

“Four pence a night for bed, six pence with supper. 

. “Not more than five to sleep in one bed. 
i. “No boots to be worn in bed. 

“Organ grinders to sleep in wash house. 

“No beer allowed in the kitchen. 

“No dogs allowed upstairs. 

“No razor grinders or tinkers taken in.” 

By such rules did they keep their respectability and refinement, 
though it must have been pretty hard on organ grinders and 
tinkers. 








THE AMERICAN LABOR MOVEMENT 
PROGRESS IN SEATTLE 





Meetings like the one described here are being held annually in 


different places throughout the United States. Their importance cannot be 
overrated. 





L. M. MErriLL 


HAT the Catholic Church is not permitting her interest in the 
"hed and economic reconstruction of society to lapse was evi- 
denced in August by an enthusiastic congress called the Catholic Con- 
ference on Industrial Problems, held in Seattle, the latest of several 
such conferences held during the past few years. It was by no means 
a mere gathering of prelates and priests and pious Catholics to dis- 
cuss theoretically the problems of capital and labor. It was attended 
by some 1,500 persons, including representatives of almost every eco- 
nomic class of society. There were leaders and organizers of the 
A.F.L. and the C.I.O., there were executives of the coal business, the 
timber business, the baking business, the steel products business; there 
were ranking members of teamsters’ unions, of agricultural units, of 
governmental labor bureaus; and of course, there were recognized au- 
thorities on the papal encyclicals and actual labor conditions from 
among the clergy. All sat around conference tables and aired their 
problems and difficulties, exchanged views as to solutions, above all, 
looked to the encyclicals of Popes Leo XIII and Pius XI for light 
and guidance. 

The conference amply justified itself by the mere fact that it could 
bring together representatives of such varying departments of the 
economic make-up of society and induce them to “talk over” their 
problems and needs. In so doing, it put into actual practice that which 
will always be the first and most necessary step to economic peace 
and social justice: namely, the getting together of the various units of 
industry, of representatives of capital and labor, to discuss their mutual 
problems and to plan cooperatively for the future. It is only in this 
way that the greatest barrier to economic peace and prosperity can be 
broken down: the barrier that arises from the traditional attitude of 
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capital and labor that they are born enemies, and that there must be 
between them a fight and a fight to the finish of one or the other. 


HIS achievement was hailed as its greatest contribution to social 
T justice by Bishop Shaughnessy of Seattle, who gave the final ad- 
dress of the conference. “Most significant,” he said, “is the fact that 
it was possible for us to conduct this very worthwhile conference on 
a plane of open discussion and of equal participation on the part of 
both employer and employee. I must frankly say that on many occa- 
sions, even in meetings of this nature sponsored by the Church, there 
has been a feeling, bitter at times, that the industrialist has been in- 
vited to the meeting, but is treated with discourtesy, as though there 
were but one side of the picture to be presented. No conference and 
no meeting of the minds of those whose interests converge on some 
points and diverge on others is ever possible unless based on the funda- 
mental proposition of the common rights of man to self-expression and 
to the presentation of the views of his class. When a meeting convenes 
on such a basis there will always be hope that there will follow there- 
from a certain mutual understanding. . . . The fundamental lesson 
of the conference, as I see it, is that it is possible for employer and 
employee to get together and meet around a common board for con- 
sultation and for consideration by each of the problems and viewpoints 
of the other.” 

Besides giving an example of how capital and labor can abandon 
the traditional spirit of enmity towards one another, the conference 
pointed out that actual cooperation between capital and labor is the 
one point of many in which the Pope’s recommendations and the 
United States Bishops’ Program of Reconstruction has met with 
little success. In reviewing the past several years of endeavor, Bishop 
Shaughnessy pointed out that some start has been made in regard to 
minimum wage legislation, insurance against unemployment, minimum 
age limit for child labor, the legal enforcement of the right of labor to 
organize, national employment service and public housing improvements. 
“With one exception,” he continued, “all the eleven points (presented 
by the Bishops’ Program of Social Reconstruction) have been adopted 
in some form or other in the twenty years that have followed the issu- 
ance of their program. The one exception is their recommendation of 
participation of labor in management and a wider distribution of owner- 
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ship through cooperative enterprises and worker-ownership in the stock 
corporations.” 


HIS is indeed an important exception, because in the actual con- 
"han of business it is the only means that will ultimately end 
forever the mutual distrust and open enmity that exist between capital 
and labor in many industries. Isolated concerns, however, have even 
adopted this part of the program; Nunn-Bush Shoe Company, Procter 
and Gamble Soap Company, Hormel Meat Packing Company, are firms 
that have adopted a set-up more or less complete whereby labor is 
given a voice in the management and the distribution of the profits 
of the business; but there has been no indication on the part of the 
great monopolies of the country to do the same. The result is that we 
still have strikes; we still find labor trying to force capital to bow to 
its terms and capital trying to force labor to agree to its sometimes 
paternalistic and sometimes ruthlessly unjust provisions. Only one 
thing will end all that— and that is cooperation, the sharing of re- 
sponsibilities and privileges, the union of both capital and labor for 
the well-being of both one and the other. 


It is not a solution that will appeal to those who cling to the old 
view that putting one’s capital into a business gives one the right to 
dictate to all whom the business employs. Let us hope that this view will 
gradually be abandoned and that the cooperation between capital and 
labor evidenced by the Catholic Industrial Conferences in Seattle and 
other places will soon find itself actualized in the conduct of all in- 
dustries in the land. 





Profits 


A noble lady one day gave a dinner for the great Rothschild, 
founder of a financial empire. He talked of his enormous wealth, 
and of how he had taught his sons to be as successful as he was. 
The lady remarked: 

“I hope you have not failed as well to prepare them for a 
world beyond.” 

Rothschild replied: “I cannot afford to speak to them about 
another world. It would divide their energies and divert their 
attention from their work here.” 


Alas! what doth it all profit. . . . 
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QUESTION OF THE MONTH 


Why is sterilization of mentally defective persons opposed 
by the Catholic Church? 


Sterilization means an operation whereby a human being is 
rendered incapable of generating children. It is proposed by 
eugenics societies as a means of preventing the reproduction of 
insane, feeble-minded, and criminally perverted persons. The 
Catholic Church has always opposed it and always will, because 
it is contrary to a law of nature or a law of God over which 
no one has authority to make a change. 

Sterilization of persons unfit to become parents is contrary to 
the Fifth Commandment, “Thou shalt not kill,” which includes 
the prohibition to mutilate oneself, or to allow oneself to be 
mutilated, or to mutilate others. To mutilate means to deprive 
a person of an important bodily organ or function. It is permis- 
sible only when the health of the whole body and therefore the 
very life of the person requires the removal of some important 
organ. Thus if a certain organ of the body is afflicted with 
cancer, it may be removed with the cancer to prevent death. 

Mutilation of unfit persons is not only contrary to the 
natural law, but, according to some of the best scientists, it does 
not attain the ends set for it by eugenists. They say it will re- 
duce and prevent crime, but if that is their aim, there are thou- 
sands of mentally sound persons who should be sterilized, be- 
cause it has been proved by exhaustive studies that less than 15 
per cent of those guilty of criminal actions are mentally defec- 
tive. They say it will prevent the multiplication of defectives, 
but studies have shown that perfectly normal parents can beget 
mental defectives, while defectives themselves may have normal 
children. They say that. it will reduce crimes committed by 
mental defectives, but the fact is that it is more likely to mul- 
tiply such crimes because sterilization does not remove sex 
instincts, but rather only removes whatever fear of consequences 
might have been present before. 

All things considered, therefore, even apart from the moral 
law, society is better off if it merely segregates its mental 
defectives. In that way every good object proposed by eugenists 
is better attained than by sterilization. 
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IS THERE A GOD? 


Now and then a philosopher of the modern school tries to answer 
the five arguments St. Thomas gave for the existence of God. All they 
have succeeded in doing was to exemplify the words of Scripture: The 
fool hath said in his heart, there is no God. 








F. A. BRUNNER 


HERE is poetry in the thought of God, the poetry of love and 
"Th ce The thought of God stirs the heart like the peal of trumpets 
or the clang of an old church bell. God’s name arouses passions — the 
martyrs to die for it and the rebels to kill the very sound of it. God is 
so vast, so powerful, so wondrous. To him we owe all that we are and 
have. The world is his and all that is in it. God lifts his hand and sum- 
mons the sun and the stars, he loosens the birds to fly, he caresses his 
creatures. 

There is poetry in the thought of God. 

But God is not poetry. God’s existence is very reasonably real and 
not the creation of emotion or a greenhorn’s fancy. Though emotional 
suasions may make belief in God less hard, the knowledge of Him is 
erected firmly on facts of everyday experience, facts that are indis- 
putably conclusive. The stately edifice of belief in God is founded not 
on passion or feeling or intuition but on mind, on reasoning from 
objective realities. 

The scholastic philosophers of the Middle Ages — utterly reason- 
able men in an era that is wrongly dubbed gullible! — studied proof 
after proof, each calculated to convince an open mind without any 
appeal to faith or emotional experience. The stout St. Thomas, princely 
theologian of Aquin, formulated five strong proofs which he had 
gathered from his readings among thinkers ancient and recent ; moderns 
refer to them as “the metaphysical arguments for God’s existence” 
because they are based on the elemental things of nature. 


HE first proof is the proof from motion. As a starting point we 
have a fact of evident experience, that there is motion in the world 
or change of various sorts, passage from one place to another, one 
phase to another, one state to another, “becoming” of some kind. We 
cannot help observing that everywhere there is movement, alteration. 
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The sun rolls each day from east to west, the stars twinkle nightly in 
their million orbits only to fade with the returning dawn. The ocean 
with its eternal beating of waves on the shore and the mists that glitter 
down to green the earth add proof to proof. Even our changing minds, 
our wishes and whims and fancies begin and cease and begin again. 

How are we to explain this universal and unwearied fact of motion? 
Each individual fact can perhaps be explained, for each thing that moves 
is set in motion by another, and this agent of change is in turn deter- 
mined by a preceding agent. Coal, for instance, will burn to heat the 
water which turns to steam, the steam then drives the locomotive which 
draws the train. 

But when we turn this process to explain ultimate things — who or 
what moved the first thing that moved? It would be absurd to suggest 
an infinite series of agents none of them self-determined. Not that an 
infinite series is impossible; no, whether possible or not, this continuous 
addition of dependent things does nothing to get rid of dependence, 
does nothing to provide that finality which our thinking demands. The 
series must therefore begin with an agent who is self-determined, with 
a mover who is himself unmoved — and, as St. Thomas sagely adds, 
“by this all men mean God.” 


HE second argument or proof may be formulated after this 
fashion: Every event is determined by a cause. An unending 
succession of causes will give no explanation of how causation began. 
Consequently an appeal must be made to some cause outside the series 
of causes, an uncaused cause. To a reasonable mind it must be clear 
that the number of effects must be equalled by the number of causes, 
else one effect will remain unexplained. The first cause could not have 
produced itself, for then it would be acting before it existed; self-pro- 
duction is a silly absurdity. Learning frowns on the notion. Scientists 
are forever seeking the causes of things; causation is the very lever 
and fulcrum of all science. There is no reason why the principle of 
causation should cease when applied to first things. And so again we 
arrive at a cause that is uncaused, as we came to a mover unmoved. 
St. Thomas’ third argument is called the argument from contingency. 
It runs along lines similar to the preceding two. Contingency, he says in 
substance, implies the demand for something which exists in its own 
right. All things around us come and go— plants and beasts and men 
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live and die and appear no more. Their being is not necessary, the scho- 
lastics put it. They are indifferent to being, they are corruptible, they can 
be non-existent. Students of nature and the earth picture to us a time 
when there were no animals, no trees, or flowers, when the world was a 
molten mass empty and void. What brought life into this world? Life was 
not the cause of its own existence. And therefore something outside must 
have produced life. Life did not possess within itself any reason for 
existence ; it could have been (as it was), it could have remained forever 
non-existent. And therefore something outside itself which had a real 
necessity for existence must have actuated life and made it be. This 
“necessity for existence” is an attribute of God. God alone is he who 
lives by himself and of himself. 


ORE difficult to comprehend though no less conclusive is what 

is often called the proof from the degrees of perfection, the 

fourth argument advanced by St. Thomas. Often is it referred to as 
the henological argument — from the Greek for “one” — because it is 
based on the implications of unity in multiplicity. Perfections are meas- 
urable. There are differences and steps in perfections, for things may 
be more or less true,-more or less good and beautiful. In other words, 
the material and spiritual universe contains truth and goodness and 
beauty in varying degrees, in an ascending gradation from the lowest 
level even to the highest. What is the explanation for these differences? 
Does this progressive rise remain stunted and incomplete? Or is there 
not some unlimited perfection after which all others are patterned? 
Plato, master of the great Greek thinker Aristotle — Plato it was who 
said that though both Phaedo and Phaedrus be handsome lads, neither 
of them was beauty, “each merely has a part in or is a reflection of 
beauty.” Perishable qualities are mirrors merely of something, some 
one thing that is eternal, some one thing unlimited that measures and 
defines all others. All other goodness and truth is but a borrowed good- 
ness and truth — borrowed from him who is goodness and truth itself. 
The fifth and last proof demonstrates not only a Maker of all things 
but an intelligent Maker of all things. This argument is based on the 
order and design visible in this visible universe. In a world of elements 
so vastly different, often so contrary, there is scarcely any clash. If the 
world is a machine, it seems to be a machine well-designed, well-con- 
structed, well-controlled. These millions of atoms or ions or what they 
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may be that make up our universe — how harmonious is their exist- 
ence. Now contrary things cannot always or generally act concordantly 
towards a given goal unless guided and co-ordinated. Chance cannot 
explain the order and design of the world any more than chance can 
explain the order and design of a motor car or an electric clock. Some 
intelligence must be at work directing and governing all things to their 
proper purposes so that all things fulfill and complete a design, the 
blue-print of creation. The evidence of order in nature demands a 
super-human being who can set things in order and keep them there. 


UCH are St. Thomas’ five arguments, such are the chief proofs 
S advanced by scholars to prove to reason that God exists. No appeal 
is made to belief but only to intelligence, understanding. God’s existence 
stands as known through knowable realities. 


What Might Have Been 


“Let’s go to the movies,” says John Smith to his wife, and 
everybody down to the two-year-olds knows what he means. But 
it might have been far otherwise. The Museum of Modern Art 
Film Library Corporation and the H. W. Wilson Company are 
publishing a book relating the history of the movies, in which 
they reveal some of the names by which moving pictures were 
called by early inventors who worked on them. 


Following the year 1824, when Peter Roget first stated the 
principle on which motion pictures are based, hundreds of in- 
ventors tried to create projectors that would present moving 
pictures. Each one created his own name for the device, and 
among the names were the following tongue-twisters: praxino- 
scope, anorthoscope, tachyscope, thaumatrope, zoetrope, phasma- 
trope, phenakistoscope and zoopraxiscope. ” 

Thomas Edison invented the first flexible film projector, and 
he called it the kinetoscope. Other developments of the same 
machine were called the vitascope, the pantoptikon or eidolo- 
scope, the biograph and the animatoscope. 

Posterity must be grateful to Edison and other inventors for 
the motion picture machine, but to whom shall it be grateful for 
the fact that John Smith does not have to say to his wife: 


“Let’s go to the zoopraxiscope or the phenakistoscope 
tonight.” 
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-----HOW TO READ THE NEWSPAPER......, 
E. F. Miller 


As far as we can ascertain there has been no course intro- 
duced so far in our public schools and universities on “how to 
read the daily newspaper with pleasure and profit.” We feel that 
this has been but an oversight on the part of educators, and that 
a mere reminder by the taxpayers will be sufficient to remedy 
so definite a deficiency at once. 

We haltingly suggest the lines along which this course might 
be conducted. é 

1. The methodical method of reading the daily newspaper. 

By this we mean: start on the first page at the first column 

of the paper and do not skip or skim over anything until 

the last column on the last page has been reached. Such a 

procedure is practical particularly for the bed-ridden and 

for elderly retired businessmen. It opens the door to 
infinite possibilities. 

2. The inverted method of reading the daily paper. 

This method generally includes four steps taken in the 

order indicated below: 

a) A leisurely perusal of the comic strips and the picture 
section if the paper has the good fortune of possessing 
a picture section. 

b) A thorough study of the sport page. 

c) A brief glance at the head lines on the first page. 

d) A hurried paging through the other events recorded on 
the pages between the first and the last. 

This method might be recommended for people who 
read the paper on streetcars and trains, for the young, 
and for the very busy. 

3. The morbid method of reading the daily paper. 

This system generally includes only two steps. 

a) A scansion of the death notices. 

b) A complete reading of divorce, murder, and court 
cases. Thrill-seekers and neurotics would provide the 
best teachers of this method. 

4. The mercantile or pragmatic method. 

All those concerned in buying and selling, in preparing 

meals, and in fitting out children with clothing might be 

initiated into the intricacies of this method. It has but one 
step to be taken. That is: read only those items in the 
daily paper which come under the head of advertisement. 

Of course we have only scratched the surface in this im- 
portant matter. But one sees immediately from the little that has 
been said what could be done if the task were placed in 
responsible hands. 
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Catholic Anecdotes 





THE SPIRIT OF CHRIST 


It is often said that “honors change manners,” and it is a true 
statement. Give a man a little authority and he immediately inflates like 
a balloon, and ascends far above the realm of his talents and true worth 
and position. 

St. Thomas of Villanova was not one of these. He kept, even after 
being made an archbishop, not ony the same humility of heart that he 
had as a simple monk, but as much as possible the same exterior marks 
of contempt for himself and for all vanity. He went about his work 
poorly dressed, and kept for many years the same habit that he had worn 
in the monastery. This habit he used to patch with his own episcopal 
hands. 

One day he was surprised by one of the priests of his cathedral while 
at the humble task of mending his habit. 

“I’m surprised,” said the priest, “that your grace employs so much 
valuable time in this fashion when a tailor could do the work for a 
trifling sum.” 

The Archbishop replied, “I am still a monk, sir, and the trifling sum 
of which you speak will feed some poor man.” 

Thomas became one of the shining lights of the Spanish church. 
Many another man who “follows the dictates of common sense” and 
smiles at such simplicity as evidenced in the life of Thomas becomes no 
light at all. His name is forgotten almost before his body becomes cold. 


A VISION 

A young man came to a priest whom he had never spoken to before 
and asked for instructions in the Catholic religion. As was his 
custom the priest inquired what had brought him to the resolution to 
be a Catholic. 

“T had a vision,” answered the stranger, “and it told me to come 
here and become a Catholic.” 

“A vision?” responded the priest somewhat skeptically. “And what 
was your vision’s name?” 
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“T don’t know what it’s name is. All I know is that it’s a girl riding 
a great white horse across the sky.” 

The priest was more skeptical than ever. But he gave the instruction 
and set a date for another meeting the following week. 

The first words the young man said when he returned were: “Father, 
you don’t believe me, do you?” 

“I'd be more inclined to believe you,” said the priest, “if you’d find 
out your vision’s name. Ask it the next time you see it.” 

The young man came back a few days later and he was crest-fallen. 

“It’s not a girl at all,” he said. “It’s a boy and his name is John 
Dark.” 

“Ts that what the vision said?” asked the priest. 

“Exactly,” responded the boy. 

The priest then brought out a catalogue of holy pictures and told 
the young man to page through it and point out the picture that most 
resembled his vision. The boy did so and soon stopped at a picture of 
Jeanne D’Arc. 

“That’s the one,” he said. 

“Did you ever hear of Joan of Arc or see her picture?” asked the 
priest. 

“Never,” the boy answered. 

“Well, Joan of Arc or Jeanne D’Arc which sounds like John Dark 
was your vision.” 

And with his skepticism a bit shaken the priest continued his in- 
structions. The young man became a model Catholic. 


BALANCING VALUES 

A citizen of Florence one day brought his Archbishop, St. An- 
toninus, a fine dish of apples. The Saint thanked him, and gave him 
his blessing. 

Disappointed, for he had expected something more than a blessing 
in return for his gift, the man took his departure. 

But Saint Antoninus noticed his disappointment, and called him 
back, with a twinkle in his eye. He then wrote out his blessing on a 
scrap of paper, and put it on one side of a scales. On the other side 
he put the dish of apples. 

What was the man’s surprise to see that the blessing far out- 
weighed the apples. 
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ROSARY MONTH 


October is the month of the Holy Rosary. It is also the month 
(this year) during which the European war will gain momentum and on 
a wider front and with more devastating results carry on the destruc- 
tion of life, of hope, of civilization itself. Perhaps it is more than a 
mere coincidence that these two things should come together. 


The world was having its troubles when the rosary first made its 
appearance. The Albigensian heresy had broken out in the southern 
part of France and threatened to bring ruin not only to the Church but 
also to the State. It was a heresy that attacked the ancient truths of 
Christianity, and the necessary truths on which society depended. 
A crusade was launched against the followers of the new cult in order 
either to bring them to a better frame of mind or to drive them from 
the country. St. Dominic accompanied the crusade, not to fight the 
enemy with the sword, but to win them to God by his preaching and by 
his prayers. 

One night Dominic was praying fervently when suddenly a most 
beautiful lady appeared before him. It was the Blessed Mother of 
God. She gave the young man a rosary, and after teaching him how 
he was to say it, commanded that he say it faithfully himself and that 
he preach its power to others. Dominic did as he was commanded, 
and the result was that not only did the war come to an end, but 
countless people who had lived in error for years came back to the 
fold of the true faith. 

We can be sure that the rosary has lost none of its power in the 
course of the centuries. We can be certain that the Blessed Mother 
is just as close to us as she was to the people of the middle ages. 
Perhaps then if we said the rosary with ferver and with perseverance 
we could bring to an end this latest war. Perhaps if mothers and fathers 
once more gathered their children about them as their own parents did 
years before, and said the rosary together before going to bed, the 
Blessed Mother would smile on the earth again and bring peace. 
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THE ROAD TO PEACE 


While the world shudders under the impact of another major 
war, one recalls that the first encyclical issued by each of the last 
three Popes was an appeal to the whole world to preserve peace. And 
it hardly merits the suggestion of prophecy to predict that the first 
message of Pius XII will be on the same theme. Pius X, Benedict XV, 
and Pius XI all began their pontificate by appealing to the nations to 
avert the scourge of war. 


But, unlike other pleaders for peace, theirs was not a mere memorial 
or recommendation. It was backed by an analysis of the means to 
peace —in fact, the only means that can effect it. It was backed in 
every case by a reasoned appeal to the world to return to Christ, and 
by an apocalyptic certainty that if the world did not return to Christ 
war would be inevitable. All men approved and praised the plea for 
peace — but they would not heed the warning nor the means. The 
world war came and snuffed out its millions of lives, created depres- 
sions all over the globe, left mankind gasping with weakness and pain. 
Now comes a second world war — murdering its thousands and tens of 
thousands, turning the centers of civilization into shambles. Memories 
are still fresh of the horror and anguish and desolation of the last 
war. Nod theme has been the subject of more speeches, the aim of more 
organizations, the desire of more peoples than this: “There must be 
no more war.” But war is here again — far worse than the last one — 
and every voice for peace has been raised in vain. 


How long, O Lord, how long will it take the world to learn that 
there is no peace without Christ — that the Popes know whereof they 
speak when they tell the world how to avoid war! Surely there will be 
thousands now, who will trudge back from the bloody battlefields 
where they have left thousands of their comrades lying — back to their 
ruined cities and their starving families and their hopeless futures, 
saying in their hearts: “We want peace — and this time we shall have 
it— by rebuilding what has been destroyed upon the rock that has 
been rejected in the past —the foundation stone that is Jesus Christ, 
the Savior of mankind.” 

Let us, who pray to the Prince of Peace to be spared from the 
destruction of Europe, dedicate our lives to making that foundation 
ready for the new civilization the world will have to build! 
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EMPTYING SCHOOLROOMS 


Figures that represent a tragic story are those concerning the 
declining number of children of grade school age. Since 1930, the 
enrollment in Catholic elementary schools has decreased by 140,000 
pupils, and in the public schools and kindergartens by 886,032. Be- 
tween the years 1921 and 1937, reports an economist of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, “the number of births in the year 
decreased approximately 675,000 or 23 per cent.” Moreover, these 
figures have been gathered recently by the New World concerning the 
size of families in Chicago: Total number, 842,578; families with no 
children, 534,125; families with one child, 169,190; families with two, 
children, 90,141; families with three or more children, 49,122. 


We could launch forth, from these figures, into an ugly looking 
analysis of what they will mean in a sociological sense to the United 
States of 1950 and 60 and 70. We could draw from the history of 
declining Greece and Rome a parallel of dread import for the nation 
that thus gradually commits suicide. But we leave that for the sociol- 
ogists and allow our thoughts to carry us elsewhere. 


We are thinking of the empty homes of the rich, where rearing 
children is supplanted by the most empty and fruitless sort of living 
that a rational human being can succumb to. Where there are servants 
and poodle-dogs, and cock-tail friends and hangers-on, but no children. 
Where sooner or later there will be a divorce, and another sex 
alliance, and another program of fruitless living, and another divorce 
and another. ... 


We are thinking of homes into which one child is allowed to be 
born —one and no more — to be spoiled and pampered and indulged; 
to be deprived of the greatest help to character building a youth may 
know — the daily association with others of his blood; to grow up with 
the same emasculating selfishness that made its parents say: One child, 
no more. 

We are thinking of those Catholic homes wherein a mother and 
father said: “We'll have two children, or three, but no more. When 
we have our two—or three—then our fidelity to God shall cease. 
From then on we'll be hypocrites — we shall go to Church and give 
to charity and wear Catholic medals, but in our married relations we'll 
live as though there were no God!” 
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These are thoughts inevitable when, in support of the figures of 
emptying school-rooms, one looks about and sees the no-child, one- 
child, two-child homes that are almost the standard of the day. One 
thinks not only of the children that have not been born, not only of 
the doom impending over a childless nation, but of the grown men 
and women who for a few years of miserable comfort have cast their 
immortal souls away. 


ONLY A DREAM 


About a year ago, the New World of Chicago announced to its 
readers that plans were being laid for the introduction of a Catholic daily 
newspaper into the Chicago metropolitan area, to be realized after care- 
ful preparations about one year from that date. The year has passed, 
and the New World announces that realistic considerations have forced 
an abandonment of the plan. 

We report the fact sadly, because we were convinced that if any 
section of the country could make a daily Catholic paper stand on its 
own feet, it would be Chicago. Moreover, while we fully realize the 
enormous character of the undertaking, we cannot say that the reasons 
giving for the scuttling of the plan seem entirely cogent. They revert 
too much to the same reasons that were advanced against the possibility 
of a successful Catholic daily by conservative Catholics even before the 
New World dreamed its dream. 

It is said that the year’s support of the weekly New World has in no 
wise warranted the optimistic hope that it could be raised into a daily. 
But there can never be any parallel between the public support of a 
weekly newspaper and that of a daily. A weekly newspaper is not really 
a newspaper ; it is a week-end review; a medium for publicizing Church 
events and Church doctrines; a journal of opinion and propaganda on 
movements and events of the period. The New World claims to have 
endeavored to transform itself from such a character into more of a 
real newspaper, but anyone who has read it during the year must admit 
that while it has improved as a weekly journal, it has not even ap- 
proached the status by which one would be tempted to judge it according 
to daily newspaper standards. 

Moreover the editors hint that since the paper opened its columns to 
more individualistic and free expressions of opinion, it has been so 
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badgered and beset by Catholic critics, readers and other editors that it 
now appears hopeless to publish a daily without causing near riots. It 
puts the blame for the collapse of the plan on Catholic editors and 
readers, who, it is said, want no individualism and nothing but stereo- 
typed, canned editorials and viewpoints in their press. We wonder if so 
much credit should be given to the articulate few who probably are the 
type who never are satisfied with anything. 

Lastly there has been, say the editors, little in the way of promises of 
financial and material help for a venture that will admittedly require 
millions. That, of course, is a serious obstacle —one that could well 
block the plan from the start. Nevertheless, incorrigible idealist that we 
are, we feel that a little private propagandizing of Catholic wealth (and 
there is plenty of it in Chicago) as well as public education of the re- 
sources that might be drawn on for circulation promotion, etc., could 
over a period of time create a stake sufficient to make a hopeful start. 

These, of course, are things easy to state from a distance, without 
immediate contact with the obstacles the New World found rising before 
its plan. We are grateful for the hope that was given us during the past 
year, and hopeful that the disappointment it brought will ultimately turn 
out to be but a necessary preliminary to a revival and realization of the 
great dream. 


CATHOLIC TEACHING ON WAR 


Pacifists and Quakers notwithstanding, war is sometimes legitimate, 
whether it be waged in self-defense, or in the protection of rights. A 
defensive war is justified in this that a man is allowed to repel force by 
force; an offensive war is justified in this that a man is allowed to pro- 
tect his own private rights.. All admit these principles concerning the 
individual. But if an individual may defend and protect himself from an 
enemy, so may a nation. 

But there are four conditions that must be placed before any war 
can be justified. 

1. It must be carried on by legitimate authority, that is by the su- 

preme and rightly established authority in the State. 

2. There must be a just reason for the war, proportionate to the evils 

that are the result of war. 
a) A just reason for a defensive war is the use of force unjustly 
against a nation. ; 
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b) A just reason for an offensive war is a serious injury to a 
nation. 

3. There must be a right intention in prosecuting a war. The cause 
of a war might be just; but if the intention of those carrying on 
the war is self aggrandizement or the crushing of an economic 
competitor, they commit serious sin. 

4. Moderation must be followed at all times so that only those 
measures are taken that will effectively defend the country or 
protect the rights of the country. Moderation demands that: 

a) Before the war begins all means are taken to settle the matter 
peaceably. 

b) War must be denounced before hostilities begin. 

c) It must be carried on with an eye to an equitable peace for all. 
Therefore those waging the war must always be willing to 
listen to sincere propositions for peace. 

Individuals are not allowed to fight in an unjust war. If they are 
forced to do so, they must do their best to bring no harm to the enemy. 

If there is a grave doubt about the justice of a war, those men who 
are forced by the government to fight, or who are already in military 
service may fight. In doubt subjects are bound to obey legitimate 
superiors. But men may not volunteer to fight in such a war. In doing so 
they are exposing themselves willingly to the danger of doing an 
injustice against their neighbor. 

This is not vain hair-splitting. It is the doctrine of the Church for 
the safeguarding of consciences. We all are fully aware of the horrors 
of war, and pray God that it may never again fall upon our country. 
Knowing what is right and wrong about war may be one more means of 
preventing so great a calamity from ever befalling us. 


Learning Humility 


. . Now comes the second phase of the coronation cere- 
mony. The Pope — in white and gold, with a white embroidered 
mitre — reappears in the nave of St. Peter’s. The silver trumpets 
sound. The Pope is carried on his throne to the high altar. 
On the way a remarkable ceremony takes place. The Master of 
% Ceremonies lights three bits of hempen rope with a torch at »% 

the end of a silver staff. And, as they burn, he turns to the 
Pope and says: “Sancte Pater, sic transit gloria mundi— 
. Holy Father, thus passes the glory of the world.” 
— New York Times Magazine. 
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RESTITUTION 
The Obligation. 

Sure, who have taken away the 
property of another, regard resti- 
tution, when imposed by a confes- 
sor, as a very severe penance. But 
it is not a penance; it is an 
obligation from which 


From: __ neither the confessor, 
Instructions ‘ 

hae nor the bishop, nor 
People the Pope can dispense. 


Render, therefore, says 
St. Paul, to all men their dues. 
The goods of others must be re- 
stored, or, if they be consumed, 
their value must be given to the 
owner ; and if he is dead, the resti- 
tution must be made to his heirs. 
If the owner cannot be found, or if 
he have no heir, the value must be 
given to the poor, or must be em- 
ployed in procuring Masses for the 
soul of the owner. 
Restitution Deferred. 

It is also necessary to make 
restitution immediately. Some keep 
the property of others, and wish to 
make restitution, but say: “When 
I am dying, then I will restore it.” 
So you would make restitution 
when you have no longer any use 
for the property — when you can- 
not take it with you! When a 
person is able to make restitution, 
and defers it for a notable time, he 
is guilty of mortal sin, though he 
should have the intention of mak- 
ing restitution. He is excused from 
mortal sin if he defers the restitu- 
tion for a short time — for ten or 
fifteen days, but not longer. And 
should his creditor suffer a loss on 
account of this short delay, he is 
bound to repair the loss; for it is 
certain that a thief is obliged to 
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compensate the owner for all the 
damage done him by the theft. He 
who is able to make restitution, 
and will not make it immediately, 
cannot be absolved. For most per- 
sons find it very difficult to make 
restitution ; and therefore he who, 
though able, does not make it im- 
mediately, is in danger of not 
making it at all. 

“The sin,” says St. Augustine, 
“is not remitted unless the prop- 
erty taken away is restored.” 
Hence, St. Antonine has justly 
said that no sin is more dangerous 
to the soul than the sin of theft. 
The reason is that in the other sins 
it is enough for the sinner to re- 
pent; but in theft the sinner cannot 
be pardoned without making resti- 
tution, if he is able to make it, 
although he should perform all 
possible penances. 

The following fact is vouched 
for by several authors: A usurer 
was obliged, in his last illness, to 
restore all that he was possessed 
of. The sick man consigned to four 
persons all the money and goods 
that he had unjustly acquired that 
they might restore them to the law- 
ful owners. After having retired 
to his convent, the confessor, while 
at prayer, saw a devil weeping 
because he had lost the soul of the 
usurer, and afterwards heard an- 
other devil saying to the devil that 
was weeping: “What a fool you 
are to weep! Do you not see that 
though you have lost one soul you 
have gained four? Attend to these 
four; they will easily become 
yours.” 

“T have no means to do so.” 
“But, Father, I cannot make 
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restitution.” He who is really un- 
able to make restitution because he 
has a bare subsistence from day to 
day for himself and his family is 
excused from sin. For him it will 
be enough to have the intention of 
restoring the ill-gotten goods as 
soon as he shall be able, and of 
restoring as much as it shall be in 
his power to restore. If a person is 
unable to restore all that belongs 
to his neighbor, he is bound to re- 
store at least as much as he is able, 
by saving, for example, a few 
pence every week. But you say: “I 
shall never be able to restore all I 
owe.” No matter; it is enough for 
you to restore as much as you can. 

What shall we say of the man 
who is able to make restitution, 
and says: “If I make restitution, 
what will become of my children?” 
And if you go to hell, what will 
become of you? What an excess of 
folly to go to hell for the sake of 
leaving your children comfortable! 

Peter de Paludo relates this 
story. A certain father of a family, 
through fear of leaving his chil- 
dren in poverty, refused to make 
restitution. To bring him to a sense 
of his folly, his confessor had re- 
course to the following ingenious 
artifice. If, said he to the sick man, 
you wish to recover from your 
infirmity, call one of your children, 
and make him anoint your body 
with a little fat extracted from his 
own flesh by fire. The sick man 
had three sons; but none of them 
would submit to suffer such a 
torment for the recovery of his 
father. Then the father became 
sensible of his folly, and said: “So 
you will not bear a little fire, to 
save me from death; and I must 
go to hell, to burn for all eternity, 
in order that you may live in 
greater comfort? I should be a 


madman if I did so.” He then 
restored all that he owed. 
Will Masses Substitute? 

“And if I have Masses said for 
the sum which I owe, will not that 
be sufficient?” No; to employ the 
sum which is due in procuring 
Masses, will keep the obligation of 
restitution to the owner binding 
forever. But you may say: “I have 
given the money for Masses.” But 
the owner wants his property, 
which you have taken. The only 
case in which it is lawful to expend 
the money in procuring Masses, or 
in alms for the soul of the owner, 
is when he is unknown, and when 
it is impossible to find him. 
Conclusion. 

He who is aware of having in 
his possession the property of an- 
other, must examine whether he 
has got it in bad faith, or in good 
faith. If he has received it in good 
faith, — that is, through inculpable 
ignorance that it was the property 
of another, — and has it still in his 
possession, he is certainly bound to 
restore it. If, during his good 
faith, he consumed it, he is obliged 
to restore as much as he is made 
richer by the consumption of it. 
If, during his good faith, he 
has consumed them all, and is not 
made richer by the use of them, he 
is not bound to any restitution. 

But if he has in bad faith, or 
culpably, got possession of the 
property of another, he is bound to 
restore what he has taken, and to 
indemnify the owner for all the 
losses caused, even accidentally, by 
his injustice. To this he is bound if 


he wishes to be saved. If he is un- ' 


willing to make restitution, and 
wishes to be damned, he has his 
choice; but let him remember that 
he will have to repent, not only in 
the next life in hell, but also in this. 
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SERMONS 
The Risen Christ. 
By the Most Rev. 


Tihamer Toth; trans- 
lated by V. G. Agotai. 
Published by B. Herder, 
St. Louis. Pp. 213. 


Books reviewed here may be 
ordered through The Liguorian. 
These comments represent the 
honest opinion of the review- 
ers, with neither criticism nor 
deserving praise withheld. 


courses. Many of the 
topics which he treats 
are age-old subjects: 
the divinity of Christ, 
His eternal Kingship, 
the gift of eternal life 
which He would be- 








Price, $2.00. 

Although during the past several years 
a multitude of sermon books has been 
pouring from the presses, printed sermons 
that are really usable are quite rare. 
Bishop Toth, however, in this volume has 
given us 17 excellent sermons on the 
Risen Christ and on His Blessed Mother, 
— sermons which may either be delivered 
just as they are written or may easily be 
adapted to the individual thought and 
personality of the preacher. The doctrine 
contained in them is solid; many of the 
introductions are of themselves small clas- 
sics, and the sermons themselves fulfill the 
expectations aroused by the introduc- 
tions: they are interesting to the point of 
absorption. The style, though vigorous, 
is simple, clear, and easy to follow; the 
author uses numerous examples, illustra- 
tions and anecdotes to add force to the 
lessons which he would teach. In this 
book the clergy will obtain an invaluabie 
aid for the preparation of their sermons, 
and the Catholic laity, if they will sur- 
mount the obstacle presented by the sub- 
title “sermons,” will find profitable and 
stimulating reading. —C. W. 

The Great Teacher. By the Most Rev. 
Tihamer Toth; translated by V. G. 
Agotai. Published by B. Herder, St. Louis. 
Pp. iv-262. Price, $2.25. 

Doctrinal sermons are often difficult to 
write, hard to remember, and only too 
often are lifeless and unintercsting. But 
in this book Bishop Toth has presented a 
course of twenty-five doctrinal discourses 
on our Divine Savior, which are both 
interesting and charming. The first ten 
sermons are concerned with the person of 
Our Lord, and the remaining fifteen with 
various points of His doctrine. Bishop 
Toth has a way of making even the most 
difficult subjects attractive, and can give 
life to what would ordinarily be merely 
a precise dogmatic treatise. Here, as in his 
other books he uses a wealth of illustra- 
tion and anecdote to add clarity and 
interest to the subject-matter of his dis- 


stow. Some of them 
deal with problems that are more actual 
today than ever before: Christ and Work, 
Christ and Wealth, the Christian attitude 
to wealth. All of them are well written, 
and will surely prove valuable to the 
clergy as an aid to their preaching and 
to the laity for their own instruction. 
BIOGRAPHY 

The Prince Who Gave His Gold Away. 
By Sr. M. Fides Glass, S.C. Published by 
B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. Pp. 
ix & 218. Price, $2.00. 

“A story of the Russian Prince 
Demetrius Gallitzin—told for boys and 
girls.’ These few words quite aptly de- 
scribe this book — it is a book written for 
boys and girls —it is the story of a hero 
for hero-worshippers. Sometimes the 
story-teller can’t help using words a little 
too big for her audience, and then she 
always carefully explains them. 

Many of the great classic pieces of 
prose and poetry have been done over 
into a style suited for boys and girls. 
This is what Sister M. Fides has done 
with the life of Prince Demetrius Gal- 
litzin, alias Father Smith, a voluntary 
exile from home and country for the sake 
of souls. It is a sort of true fairy tale. 
And he really did give his gold away — 
for homes, for farms, for mills, for plows 
and horses and dresses and candy. 

He was just plain Fr. Smith until some 
troublemakers and busybodies started 
things — but good John Woodland settled 
that affair with a fence rail in his mighty 
hands. So afterwards another priest came 
and told the people who Father Smith 
really was but poor Father — Prince 
Mitri— was very much embarassed. And 
once the sheriff almost sold Prince Mitri 
out of house and home because — well, 
you see the good priest believed he would 
receive certain money from Europe and 
he went ahead and bought things for his 
people and his church ‘and then he 
couldn’t pay for them. 
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And when Prince Mitri died people 
came from a hundred miles away for his 
funeral. “And he was laid to rest lovingly 
as if he were a saint. . .. But we can- 
not call him a saint until the Church says 
so. However, we can privately believe 
that he is.”— M. S. B. 

FICTION 

The Burden Light: A Novel of Clerical 
Life. By Rev. Edward P. Keenan. Pages 
134. Price, $1.75. P. J. Kenedy and Sons, 
New York. 

This is the story of the daily life of the 
parish priest. It is a forthright refutation 
of the oft-heard words that the priest has 
little to do except play golf, ride around 
in the big car, and take vacations at far 
distant points. St. Gregory’s is the church 
around which the story revolves. Father 
O’Hara is its pastor, Father Hydon, its 
first assistant (serving in that capacity 
for some years and now looking forward 
to an “appointment’’?), and Father O’Con- 
nor, its newly-ordained second assistant. 
Their work of administering the Sacra- 
ments, visiting the sick, and helping the 
poor and downtrodden is told in a true 
and interesting way. The book might be 
a diary of any one of the thousands of 
priests serving large city parishes in the 
United States. One thing to be regretted 
is the author’s indirect moralizing through 
the lips and in the life of Father Hydon 
to the effect that “book reading” can find 
little place in the life of the busy priest. 
In fact Father Hydon is almost made out 
to be a more efficient priest without it. 
Gentle scoffing is aimed at the book 
worms. Sad but true, there are any num- 
ber of priests who read few books besides 
their breviary after their ordination. But 
that is not to be imitated, certainly not 
admired. The more a priest is acquainted 
with books, old and new, the wider will 
be the scope of his work. Of this we are 
convinced. And Father Hydon is no ex- 
ception even in fiction. To learn by one’s 
own experience is profitable; but to learn 
by the experience of the great people of 
the past and present is profitable too. 
May Father Hydon read these words and 
turn over a new leaf.— E. F. M 


DOCTRINE 

Marriage: A Great Sacrament in 
Christ. By the Most Rev. Franz von 
Streng; translated by Rev. Charles 
Bruehl. Benziger Bros. Pp. xiii-128. Price, 
$1.50. 

In an age so filled with false notions 
concerning marriage, its rights and its 


duties, it is indeed refreshing to meet a 
correct and true treatment of this matter. 
There is widespread error in the world 
today concerning the nature of man. 
Authors outside the Church consciously 
or unconsciously consider him as being a 
mere animal, and marriage as no more 
than a voluntary physical association. 
Bishop Streng reaffirms the doctrine of 
Christ and of His Church that man is 
more than flesh and blood: he is a 
creature of soul and body, and marriage 
was established by God for the fulfillment 
of His own designs and to give men and 
women happiness and mutual assistance 
in this life as a preparation for the eternal 
happiness of the next. Each of the great 
purposes of marriage receives its due 
share of consideration; many of the 
problems of the married state are discus- 
sed and solved; several of the questions 
arising from modern scientific research 
are answered. It is a book well worth 
reading by our Catholic married people 
and should be studied by every young 
couple who contemplate marriage and 
hope to find happiness in that state. 


BIBLE HISTORY 


Bible History For the Use of Elemen- 
tary Schools. By Rev. Sidney A. 
Raemers, Ed.M., Ph.D. B. Herder Book 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. Price, 75 cents. 

This is a very fine book. It is an able 
compendium of the Bible, adapted to 
grade children. The author shows a fine 
sense of proportion when he devotes over 
two thirds of his book to the New 
Testament and the Life of Jesus Christ. 

When the children bring this book 
home to study or to read it will be of 
great profit to Mother and Dad and to 
the older brothers and sisters to pick it up 
and skim through the pages. There are 
several fine maps and a great number of 
illustrations in the book which enhance 
its worth. It is a real bargain at 75 cents. 

—E. A.M. 
PAMPHLET 

My Conversion. By Mae Taylor 
Krause. Published by Our Sunday Visitor 
Press, Huntington, Ind. 12 pages. Price: 
single copy 10c postpaid; lot prices. 

Born of a mixed marriage and baptized 
a Catholic, reared in anti-Catholic sur- 
roundings, attracted to the true Faith 
through one of Fr. Coughlin’s broadcasts 
—this in short is the story of Mae 
Taylor Krause. — M. S. B. 
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During the month of October the feast of St. Gerard Majella is celebrated, a 
Redemptorist saint who is gradually becoming world famous as the patron of 
mothers. Hundreds of mothers have found him particularly attentive to their 
prayers in difficulties concerning childbirth; many have found him a mighty inter- 
cessor in removing the affliction of sterility; others still have come to know the 
extent of his power in the sorrows caused by the illnesses of their small children. 

_ This story of the experiences of others deserves to be spread far and wide because 
there are many who in similar trials know not what to do. We assure them that 
they are not without one who has a special interest in their problems, even though 
cn earth he was a simple lay-brother in the Congregation of the Most Holy Re- 
deemer. Pictures of the saint, medals and leaflets with various prayers may be 
obtained by writing to The Liguorian, or by addressing communications to the 
League of St. Gerard, 131 McCaul St., Toronto, Canada. The latter is a center for 
spreading devotion to St. Gerard as a patron of mothers, and for combating the 
forces of anti-life that are propagandizing so much of the world today. 

© 

Coming more and more to the front these days is the question of socialized 
medicine — which aims at establishing a federal bureau in Washington with control 
over the entire medical profession and medical practice in the United States. 
During the last congress a bill was introduced by Senator Wagner of New York 
embodying some such federal regulation of medical services, and though it was 
not acted upon before adjournment, it will no doubt be brought up again at the 
next regular session. The bill, and the idea it proposes, are energetically opposed 
by Catholic leaders and by members of the medical profession themselves. It is 
opposed by Catholic leaders, such as the Central Verein, many individual bishops, 
etc., primarily because it would put medicine under politics, and we should probably 
have the intolerable situation of being dictated to, in affairs of health, not by 
doctors who know their business, but by political appointees who would dictate 
to the doctors according to their own uninformed lights and prejudices. And if a 
political appointee to the federal bureau of medicine happened to believe in one of 
the many medical practices that are contrary to the natural law, such as abortion, 
sterilization, etc., it might be. thrust upon the country as a whole. Doctors are 
opposed to the scheme not only for the above reasons, but also because it would 
utterly destroy the important personal relationship between physician and patient, 
on which is dependent the confidence of the patient that is so necessary for recovery 
in sickness. Ordinary citizens who understand what this means will be just as 
opposed to socialization of medicine as Catholics and physicians. They will be the 
principal sufferers, if and when the government at Washington begins to dictate to 
them as to their choice of a physician, and to dictate to the physician as to what 
he must prescribe. Therefore they should let it be known to their legislators that 
they are unyieldingly opposed to Senator Wagner’s bill and any bill like it. 

© 

Squirm, v.i. 1. To bend and twist the body; wriggle; writhe. 2. To climb by 
shinning, as a pole or a tree. 3. To show signs of pain or distress. 4. To escape 
with awkward evasion. Thus saith the dictionary. And when some future Sam 
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Johnson writes a new colorful dictionary, with examples taken, living and breath- 
ing, out of the lives of men, he will no doubt incorporate under this definition a 
brief word picture of the Communists in America squirming out of the alliance 
that has been effected between Stalin and Hitler. There you have wriggling and 
writhing at its best. You have shinning up poles or trees to escape the inevitable 
boomerang of their own professions of undying hatred for Nazism and their own 
statements that their only reason for being is to oppose the Nazis. You behold 
persons showing signs of pain and distress such as no physical ills can bring 
forth. And as to “escaping with awkward evasion,”’—the world has not seen a 
better example in all its sad history. Communists have few principles on which 
they stand irrevocably; but one of the few has up to now been opposition to the 
Nazis; with that cut away by the action of the dictator of all Communists 
throughout the world, there is squirming indeed. 


The silences of newspapers are often more eloquent than their words. Consider 
the case of Franco in Spain. There was a time when the papers were garrulous 
about Franco. They not only knew many things about him that were not so, but 
they threw prophecies out with the utmost abandon as to what future evil things 
he would be responsible for. It was, to the newspapers, as clear as the noonday 
sun that Franco was selling Spain outright to Germany and Italy; that Hitler 
would get a good slice of Spanish dominated territory for his kindly help in the 
Spanish revolution; that, come a war, Franco would be immediately called upon 
to help Hitler clean up the world. Even so recently as a few days before the 
European war broke out, important newspapers carried maps displaying how the 
various countries would line up in case of war, and Spain was shaded in the 
same coloring as Germany as a certain ally. Well, the war has come, and Spain 
does not seem to be even thinking of getting into it. Worse still, for the news- 
papers, those who ferret out news of Spain find Franco definitely against war; 
find him busy with reconstruction; find him planning a Spain that does not seem 
much like the totalitarian picture by which it was depicted before the end of the 
war. You do not find these things in the newspapers, except perhaps so far down 
in a corner of an inside page that you would not be likely to pay much attention 
to it. The newspapers make their mistakes vociferously ; when it comes to correct- 
ing them they follow the principle that “silence is golden.” 

© 

If you suffer from hay-fever, you will be interested to know that scientists 
are inaugurating a nation wide study of the affliction so that they may learn how 
to bring you relief. The airplane will be the first laboratory used in the research. 
Mr. O. C. Durham, chief botanist of the Abbott Laboratories of Chicago, plans 
to fly up and down, across and over the country many times, to ascertain how 
much pollen is in the air, how high it is lifted by wind currents, and how far it 
can travel. In flight he will expose microscope plates smeared with oil to collect 
the pollen; inside the plane he will immediately subject them to analysis. Almost 
all commercial airlines will be enlisted as auxiliaries, carrying exposed pollen 
traps. The result will be more or less complete knowledge of the pollen areas of 
the country, a listing of the various types of pollen that cause hay-fever, and the 
preparation of desensitizing elements for each. Thus, when by skin tests an indi- 
vidual’s hay-fever causing pollen is ascertained, an immunity will be caused by 
introducing into the body the proper elements. So run the plans for fighting what 
Durham says should not be called hay-fever but “pollinosis.” 
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“Suppose my horse wins, how much 
will I get?” asked the young ‘“Freshie” 
who thought of making her first bet, and 
was prepared to venture a quarter. 

“Tf it is 20 to 1, you'll get $5.00 and 
your own quarter, and if it wins at 5 to 
1, you'll get $1.25 and your own quarter.” 

The girl looked puzzled for a moment. 
Then she remarked, with the assurance of 
one who had grasped the problem thor- 
oughly: “But suppose it wins at one 
o’clock, what will I get?” 

* 

“Well, my son, what did you learn in 
Sunday School today ?” 

“We learned all about a cross-eyed 

bear.” 

“About a what?” 

“Yes, sir, named Gladly. We learned a 
song about him; all about ‘Gladly, The 
Cross I’d Bear.’ ” 

* 


The best time to keep a stiff upper lip 
is when you’re putting lipstick on it. 
* 


A woman had been inoculated prepara- 
tory to going abroad. Next day, to get 
over the ill effects, she remained confined 
to her room. 

An intimate friend arrived and a small 
daughter was sent downstairs to explain. 

“Mom’s in bed,” she said. 

“Tn bed ?” 

“Yes. She was intoxicated yesterday, 
and has a bad headache.” 


First Inebriate: “Lishen, ish it true 
that you shee double when you’re 


Second (highly insulted): ‘“Absholutely 
not, gentlemen!” 


Son: “Well, father, they say that a slap 
on the back contributes to a man’s suc- 
cess.” 

Father: “Yes, if it is down low enough 
and done soon enough.” 

* 


Mrs. Biggs (at a P. T. A. meeting): 
“And the new stadium is wonderful.” 

Mrs. Diggs: “Isn’t it? Now they’re 
building a new curriculum, too.” 

Mrs. Biggs: “And what’s that like?” 

Mrs. Diggs: “More like a merry-go- 
round — from what I hear.” 


The gentleman on his first course at a 
small restaurant table called the waiter 
over. 

“Waiter,” he said, “there’s a fly in my 
soup.” 

The waiter was silent. 

“Well,” asked the diner, “can’t you 
think of anything to say?” 

“Yes,” replied the waiter, “but nothing 
original, sir.” 

* 

A trying and flighty patient not long 
ago asked the doctor how soon she would 
know anything after she came out of the 
anaesthetic. 

“Well,” he replied, “that’s expecting a 
good deal of an anaesthetic.” 

* 


An Englishman, an Irishman and a 
Scotchman ordered beers. 

Just before they were ready to drink, a 
fly fell in each glass. 

The Englishman dipped his out. 

The Irishman blew his out. 

The Scotchman wrung his out. 

* 


Stout lady (at a street crossing): “Offi- 
cer, could you see me across the street ?” 
Officer (inclined to flattery): “Why, 
Ma’am, I could see you a mile off.” 
* 


Teacher: Now, Percy, what is the third 
letter of the alphabet ? 
Percy: I dunno. 
Teacher: Yes, you do. What is it that 
you do with your eyes? 
Percy: Mother says I squint. 
* 


Doctor: See here, my friend. I told you 
to stick to a vegetable diet, and here you 
are eating rabbit. ; 

Patient: Well, this rabbit ate up my 
vegetable garden. 

* 

“Doctor,” she said loudly, bouncing 
into the room, “I want you to say 
frankly what’s wrong with me.” He sur- 
veyed her from head to foot. “Madam,” 
he said at length, “I’ve just three things 
to tell you. First, your weight wants re- 
ducing by nearly fifty pounds. Second, 
your beauty would be improved if you 
used about one tenth as much rouge and 
lipstick. And third, I’m an artist — the 
doctor lives on the next floor.” 
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WAVAVAVAVAVALAVAV AV Al alba Al AlalALAlalAr Ar AV ALAacara! 


LALA VAVAVAVAVAPAVAPAPAPAPAPAVAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPd VALAVALAVALALALALALALALALALALALALALALALELALALALGLALELS! 


FOR MEN AT LARGE 
There are many men “at large” in the world today. 


Being “at large” means being unattached to any definite 
work or aim in life. It means not having found a 


satisfactory niche in which both to find peace and to be 
capable of accomplishment. Being “at large” means 


being subject to the hazards of unemployment, the 


dangers of temptation, and the twin curse of idleness 
and restlessness that has destroyed so many souls. 


Such men have probably given too little thought 
to a state in which their lives could be elevated out of 
the ordinary, and made a source of achievement far 
beyond the petty accomplishments of even scientists 
and kings. It is the state of service to God and God’s 
ministers in a religious order or congregation. It 
requires as conditions of entry only a strong faith in 
supernatural realities, moral strength grown out of a 
virtuous life to fulfill its obligations, and a spirit of 
sacrifice sufficiently strong to renounce freedom. 


Men who escape the futility and restlessness of 
being “at large” and unattached in the world by taking 
up this work become lay-brothers. A more poetic 
name could be given them, because in the moment of 
their decision divine romance enters their lives. Men 
who are interested in knowing more about this divine 
romance will be informed if they write directly to 
THE LiGuorIAN. 


VAL ALALALALALALALALALALALALALALALALALALALALALALALALALALALALALALALALALALALATALALALALALA ALAA 


WAVAV ALA APALALZ VAVALAlaVALAVAVAVAPAVALAVAVAVAL AVAL AAVAVAVAVALAVAVAVALAVAPAVALAVAVAVAPAVAVAVAVAVAVAL AVAL AVAVALAVALALALALALAY ALAA ALALALALALALALALALALALALALALALS 














Motion Picture 





Guide 





Tue Prence: I condemn indecent and immoral motion pictures, and 
those which glorify crime or criminals. I promise to do all that I can 
to strengthen public opinion and to unite with all who protest against 


them. I acknowledge my obligation to form a right conscience about 
pictures that are dangerous to my moral life. As a member of the 


Legion of Decency, I pledge myself to remain away from them. I 


promise, further, to stay away altogether from places of amusement 


which show them as a matter of policy. 
- The following films have been rated as unobjectionable by the board 


of reviewers: 
Across the Plains 


Inside Information 


1 


Service De Luxe 


Adventures of the Masked Jones Family in Quick Millions Shine On, Harvest. Moon 


Phantom 


Juarez 


Adventures of Sherlock Holmes, Kid from Texas 


The 


Kid Nightingale 


Andy Hardy Gets Spring FeverKonga, The Wild Stallion 


Angels Wash Their Faces 

Babes in Arms 

Bad Lands 

Beau Geste 

Blondie Takes a Vacation 

Boy Friend 

Bulldog Drummond’s Secret 
Folice 


Land of Liberty 

Law Comes to Texas, The 
Legion of Lost Flyers 
Long Shot, The 

Man From Texas 

Man Who Dared 

Mickey the Kid 

Mikado, The 

Million Dollar Legs 
Missing ' Evidence 


Charlie Chan at Treasure IslandMr. Moto Takes a Vacation 


Chicken Wagon Family 

Clouds Over Europe 

Colorado Sunset 

Conspiracy 

Cowboy Quarterback 

Death of a Champion 

Death Rides the Range 

Desperate Trails 

Dodge City 

East Side of Heaven 

Family Next Door, The 

Feud of the Plains 

Fighting Gringo 

Fighting Renegade 

Fighting Thoroughbreds 

Five Little Peppers and How 
They Grew 

Flight at Midnight 

Four Feathers 

Gantry the Great 

Girl From Mexico 

Goodbye, Mr. Chips 

Gracie Allen’ Murder Case 

Grand Jury’s Secrets 

Hawaiian Nights 

Hero for a Day 

Housemaster 

In Old Caliente 

In Old Monterey 


Monastery 

Mountain Rhythm 

Mysterious Miss X 

Mystery of Mr. Wong, The 

Mystery Plane 

My Wife’s Relatives 

Nancy Drew and the Hidden 
Staircase 

Nancy Dréw, Trouble Shooter 

Navy Secrets 

New Frontier 

Night ‘Rider, The 

Night Work 

Nurse Edith Cavell 

Oklahoma. Frontier 

Oklahoma Terror 

Panama Patrol 

Perpetual Sacrifice 

Pride of the Navy 

Range War 

Real Glory 

Renegade. Trail, The 

Return of the Cisco Kid 

Ride ’Em Cowsirl 

Riders of the Frontier 

Rookie Cop, The 

Saint, in London 

Second Fiddle 

Secret Service of the Air 


Should Husbands Work? 
Singing Cowgirl 

Six Gun Rhythm 

Sixty Glorious Years 
Sky Patrol 

Smashing the Spy Ring 
Smoky Trails 
Smuggled Cargo 

Society Smugglers 

Some Like It Hot 

Songs and Saddles 
Sorority House 
Southward Ho! 
Stanley and Livingstone 
Star Maker, The 

Stop, Look and Love 
Storm Over Bengal 
Story of Alexander Graham Bell 
Streets of New York 
Stunt Filot 

Susannah of the Mounties 
Swing, Sister, Swing 
Tarzan Finds a Son 
Television Spy, The 
Tell No Tales 

They Ask for It 

They Shall Have Music 
Three Texas Steers 
Timber Stampede 
Torchy Blane in Chinatown 
Torchy Plays with Dynamite 
Trapped in the Sky 
Trigger Smith 
Under-Pup, The 
Unexpected Father 
Union Pacific 

What a Life 

Western Caravans 
Wizard of Oz 

Wolf Call 

Wyoming Outlaw 

Young Mr. Lincoln 
Zenobia ‘ 
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